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EXTRACT FROM THE PREFACE. 


«TO any one who may. adopt the 
route defcribed in this work, the fol- 
lowing HINTS OF INSTRUCTION may 
not be unacceptable. 

« At Buffora, he fhould equip him- 
felf in all refpects like the Arabs. It 
will be nthe “ae for him, as foon as 
he embarks, or even before, to fuffer 
his beard to grow; but, as it may be 
uncomfortable to wear his beard at 
full length, it will be fufficient if he 
do but preferve his muftaches. This, 
however, mutt be particularly attend- 
ed to, and caa by no means be dif- 
penfed with; for, though a man with- 
out a beard might be fafe in a large 
city, or in any civilized place, yet in 
a journey of this nature, wherein he 
will often meet with barbarous wan-- 
dering tribes, who would not hefitate 
a moment about putting him to death 
if they fhould difcover that he was a 
Fringui *, he will perceive the necef- 
fity of imitating the Arabs in drefs as 
nearly as poffible. 

*¢ As few Europeans have any know- 
ledge of the Arabic language, particu- 
larly as it is fpoken in Arabia, he will be 
much ata lofs, efpecially when he has 
none but Arabs about him. He will, 
therefore, find it ufeful to have with 
him [a kind of vocabulary, to enable 
him to afk ufeful or neceffary quef- 
tions. 

‘« While the Author was proceeding 
up the Euphrates, the Hie, and the 
‘Tigris, he compiled afmall vocabulary 
for his own ufe, which he found after- 
wards of infinite fervice. 

«¢ When the traveller arrivesat Bag- 
dad, he will find that the Englith are 
more refpected than any other nation; 
he will therefore feel the neceffity of 


* “ A term given to Chriftians in general, 


guiftan.” 
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acting in the moft honourable manner 
in every tranfaétion, that he may 


fupport the dignity of the national 
character; for {ach is the illiberal way 
of thinking among thefe people, that 
fhould an individual of any country 
aét meanly, the people would condemn 
all his nation; and the bad conduct of 
one perfon might thus endanger the 
lives of hundreds of his*countrymen, 
who might adopt the fame route. 

“ From Bagdad there is but one 
mode of traveling, which is under the 
guidance and protection of the Tatars, 
or meffengers of government. Thefe 
men are under the immediate orders 
of the Bathaw and his minifters; but 
are at all times ready to enter into any 
contraét with an individual, which 
they ufually make very profitable to 
themfelves, particularily when they 
have to conduct thofe who are enabled 
to obtain firmauns t; for, by virtue 
of thefe, the Tatars are enabled to 
take feveral horfes and attendants, and 
a large quantity of merchandile on their 
return, which pays them very well. 
In the Author’s firmaun it was inti- 
mated that he was an Englifh Conful, 
which enabled his Tatar to obtain 
guards (free of expenfe) whenever 
there was danger to be apprehended 
from the wandering tribes. This is 
by far the fafeft way of travelling, as 
the perfon of a conful is feldom in- 
fulted. 

‘¢ Great care, however, fhould be 
taken when an agreement is about to 
be made witha Tatar. It is.advifable 
to pay him only half of the money 
agreed for at Bagdad, that he may 
have an intereft in delivering the tra~ 
veller fafe at Conttantinople. Care 
fhould be taken alfo, that the Tatar 
does not engage to carry merchandife 
for any one, which he will do. if pof- 
fible. 

«* The neceffaries. which the travel- 
ler takes fhould be compreffed into as 
narrow a compafs as poifible. A little 
tea, coffee, and fugar, will be fervice- 
able in the winter feafon; and fome 
fpirits, either brandy or hollands, may 
be ufeful; but he fhould by no means 
be encumbered with either of thefe in, 
fummer, as it would be highly dan- 


The Arabs call Europe Frin« 


t “* Thefe give the Tatar and traveller a great deal of authority over the 
people, particularly over thofe who are appointed by government to accommo- 


date the Tatars, 


gerous 
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gerous to drink any fpirits in that 
Climate in the heat of that feafon. 
The Author himfelf drank very little 
befide water and milk, between Buf- 
fora and Conftantinople. 

“ The traveller fhould be equipped 
ip the fame manner as the Tatar, 
which will always enfure him refpect. 
Some have attempted to travel under 
the charaéter of the Tatar’s fervants 
(the Armenian merchants in particular 
do this); but the Author confiders it 
as too degrading for the character of 
an Englifhman. The Tatars, who are 
accuftomed to travel very faft, ufually 
ride the hindmoft horfe of the company, 
and whip the other beafts to keep them 
going. This fhould never be per- 
mitted ; but whoever attempts a jour- 
ney of this kind fhould be a good 
horfeman. 

‘“‘ The traveller ought not to en- 
cumber himfelf with f{pecie, except 
about half a dozen piaftres, to give as 
prefents to thofe who may render fome 
little fervices. He will, itis true, be 
often folicited for gifts, but fhould 
always refer the applicants to his Ta- 
tar; and when they find that, they 
will not apply a fecond time. It is 
much more prudent to take bills drawn 
by the merchants, which will ufually 
meet due honour, while they offer no 
temptation to robbers. — 

‘© From Conftantinople, if the tra- 
veller be unacquainted with the lan- 
guage, it will be neceflary to engage a 
Janizary to conduct him to the fron- 
tiers, who will be paid in about the 
fame proportion as the Tatars. 

*« It has often been a fubject of in- 
quiry, which is the fpeedieft method 
of forwarding difpatches to and from 
India. The Author is of opinion, that 
the route by which he came muft be 
the moft expeditious for forwarding 
difpatches to India. When the mef- 
fenger arrives at Bagdad, he can fet 
out immediately in a kiraffe down the 
Tigris till he reaches the Hie, down 
which he will proceed till he enters 
the Euphrates. By this channel he 
may be able to reach Buffora in three 
days, which muft be much quicker 
than going by land to Hilla, and from 
thence down the Euphrates. 

“ The ufual mode of forwarding 
difpatches from India is by the way of 
Buffora, over the Great Defert to 
Aleppe; from thence to Conttanti- 
nople, and afterwards by the German 


poft to Vienna and Hamburgh. This 
1S certainly done at an eafy expenfe, 
and much lefs than by way of Bagdad ; 
but the latter would, no doubt, be a 
quicker route in cafe of neceflity, as 
the Arabs are obliged to crofs thé 
Great Defert on camels.” P. ix. 


EXTRACTS, 


THE ARABS ON THE BANKS OF THE 
EUPHRATES. 


“ THE inhabitants are very nume-. 
rous, and moft of them have weak 
eyes, occafioned, probably, by the re- 
flection of the fun upon the defert. 
Their drefs is very timple; that of the 
men being in general no more than a 
woollen cap to defend the head from 
the fun; and a coarfe woollen cloak, 
with fhort wide fleeves. I thould 
obferve, that an Arab always wears 
his woollen cap, though he has often 
no other oe The women’s drefs 
is equally fimple, being only a few 
yards of blue cotton cloth wrapped 
round them. 

“ Thefe people have numerous 
flocks of cattle, fheep, and goats, which 
they drive every morning at fun-rife 
to the river fide, where they find ve 
good pafture. They are watched all 

ay by men, women, and children, 
who frequently amufe themfelves by 
bathing in the river; for an Arab, 
when he has an opportunity, will 
bathe five or fix times a day. The 
flocks are always driven back at fun- 
fet to the villages, where they remain 
all night. Every village and fixed 
refidence is furrounded with a lofty 
mud wall, to defend it from beafts of 
rey, particularly lions, which are 
ere very numerous. 

«« The Arab women were not fo fhy 
ag we expected to find them. They 
feemed much entertained by the novel- 
ty of our drefs,and very civilly offered 
us milk, bread, &c. Their bread is in 
cakes, but not fine; and their milk is 
not very palatable to an European, 
being curdled and quite four. 1t im- 
mediately turns four after fun-rife; 
but we found that the Arabs preferred 
it in that ftate. Being much amufed 
with the novelty of the fcene, we 
remained longer on fhore than we in- 
tended. The thip, however, getting 
under way, fired a gun, and hoifted a 
fignal for us to return on board.” 
P, 17. 
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BUSSORA. 

« THE length of the city walls, 
from the river toward the Great De- 
fert, is about four miles, and from 
north to fouth about three miles. The 
walls are chiefly built of clay, and of 
courfe cannot make any very {tout re- 
fiftance, particularly againft artillery. 
Of this, however, there is very little 
in the’country; in the city, | obferved 
only ten pieces, moft of them brafs 
indeed, but only two or three of them 
ferviceable. Being expofed to the 


‘fun, the carriages were dropping to 


pieces. 

‘¢ Here are feveral: mofques and 
minarets, many of which are very 
handfome buildings. Some of the 
latter are entirely covered with varie- 
gated tiles, which have a very fingular 
appearance. Mott of the public build- 
ings, as mofques, minarets, and hum- 
mums, are built of brick; but the 
Englith factory is now by far the beft 
ftructure in the whole city. 

‘s Within the walls are feveral va- 
cant fpots not built upon, and which 
appear to have been occafioned by fire. 
The houfes in general are very indit- 
ferent, being chiefly built of clay with 
a fmall proportion of bricks. Their 
timbers are the trunks of date-trees, 
not fquared, but round, and. in the 
fame {tate as when brought from the 
plantation: they are alfo very foft and 
{pongy, and will not laft long. The 
very thick walls, and thefe clumfy 
timbers, form together a very un- 
couth piece of architecture. 

“¢ The roofs are flat, and furrounded 
by a parapet. Here the inhabitants 
fleep during the fummer feafon, in the 
open air. ‘Yo an European every 
houfe appears like a prifon, as it can 
receive no light from the’ ftreet, be- 
caufe it has no wigdows. Every houfe 
forms a fquare, and the inhabitants 
have no communication with their 
neighbours. Within the fquare are 
varicus offices; fome under ground, 
where the people retire during the 
heat of the day. The kitchen, the 
water, and not unfrequently the horfes, 
are kept on the greund foor. The 
hall, where they receive company, the 
harem, and many other offices, are on 
the fecond, which has generally a gal- 
lery fupported by pillars continued 
nearly round the inlide of the whole 
building. They have generally two 


Sights of fteps; one leading to the 
hall, where alone ftrangers are ad- 
mitted ; the other leading to the harem, 
to which none but the family can have 
accefs. 

“Women of the higher clafs are 
feldom feen out of doors; but when 
they do go out, they are always veiled. 
Many of the Arab women, particularly 
of the lower clafs, expofe their faces, 

*¢ Both men and women flaves are 
fold publicly in the Bazar. The ma- 
jority of the people are Arabs, the 
reft are Turks a Armenians. The 
Turks are moftly men of fome confe- 
quence, either being officers in the 
army, or holding fome other pofts 
under government, The Armenians 
are the merchants, and fome of them 
are very refpectable. They have a 
confiderable trade with the Eaft In- 
dies, and chiefly to Bengal. In this 
trade feveral fhips are employed, the 
largeft of which does not exceed four 
hundred tons, on account of a difk- 
culty in crofling the bar. The fhips 
from Buffora to Bombay, or Bengal, 
ufually receive a full cargo, the greater 
part of which confifts of copper in 
{mall cakes and drugs of various kinds ; 
and the Bombay fhips generally take 
dried fruits. It is very feldom, how- 
ever, that a veffel fails to any part of 
India without taking a confiderable 
number of Arab hories. There are 
many inftances of fhips carrying away 
filver, in bars and fpecie, to the 
amount of twenty lacks of rupees, the 
{pecie chiefly in Spanith dollars and 
Venetian fequins. The greateft part 
ot. the trade of this branch of the 
Turkifh empire is in the hands of the 
Armenians, who, when they have a 
conliderable fum cn hand, in order to 
prevent the ‘Lurks from laying hold of 
it (which is fometimes the cafe), ex- 
port it to, India, where they often 
receive twelve per cent. interelt, The 
intereit is ufually remitted back in 
piece yoods, wich which they fupply 
the greatett part of the Turkith em- 
pire. A coniiderable quantity of fugar 
and rice alfo is frequently imported 
from India, The {pecie is fent here 
by the Armenians to their correfpond« 
ents in moft parts of the empire; con- 
fiderable fums likewife are often fent 
from Conftantinople. Thefe are ufu- 
ally forwarded under the care of the 
‘Fatars *, meflengers of government, 

who 


* ¢ Ufually, txt very improperly, printed Jartar, See * Campbell’s Jour- 
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who receive a handfome premium for 
their trouble. The Tatars, however, 
are fometimes robbed and flain by the 
wandering tribes, who in formidable 
bodies infeft the greater part of the 
Turkith dominions in Afia. An in- 
ftance of this. happened only a month 
ago, when a Tatar returning from 
Conttantinople to Bagdad with fix 
thoufand Venetian fequins, was attack- 
ed, robbed, and murdered, between 
Diarbekir and Moful. 

«* With refpect to the Arabs, the 
moft numerous. clafs of inhabitants, 
there are a few refpectable men 
amongtft them; but great numbers are 
extremely poor, labouring very hard 
for fmall wages. With a very little 
pay, however, they are enabled to 
{upport their families ; for their drefs 
cofts them little; and their food 
conlifts of dates, bread, and water, 
with which they are perfectly fatif- 
fied; and indeed, though their food is 
fo fimple, they have, generally {peak- 
ing, twice the ftrength of Europeans, 
and are able to endure much more 
fatigue. ’ 

‘¢ The ftreets in this city are fo ex- 
tremely narrow, as frequently to admit 
only one horfe at a time; added to 
which, they are in many parts fo very 
rough as to make it difficult for horfes 
to pals. 

** Here is a Roman Catholic church, 
a tolerably good building; and the 
pores of that perfuafion are not in the 
eaft moletted. 

‘«Every perfon wears the drefs of 
the country, particularly muftaches. 
I met here with the famous Armenian 
Jofeph Emin, who had been many 
— in England, and has lately pub- 
ifthed, in the Englith language, his 
travels and adventures, written by 
himfelf.. He propofed going with his 
fon to Bengal, and thence to take him 
to England. I made him an offer to 
take his fon with me to England, as 
he would have been a very good in- 
terpreter, underflanding the Armenian, 
Arabic, Turkifh, and Englith lan- 
guages. The fon, who was about 
feventeen years of age, was very will- 
ing to accompany me; but the father, 
after deliberating fome time, deter- 
mined on following his original plaa.” 
P. 40. 


CORNY—WILD HOGS. 


* CORNY is fuppofed by fome 
learned men to have been the fcite of 
the Garden of Eden. Its prefent 
wretched appearance, however, gives 
it no pretenfions to the name of the 
Terreftrial Paradife, as defcribed by 
Milton. It isa fmall village, furrounded 
by a mud wall; containing few inha- 
bitants, with very little cultivation. 
There is, indeed, a fmall plantation 
of date-trees between the village and 
the river, and which forms a very 
agreeable fhade. Here the Arabs fit 
and {pend moft of their time, feeming 
to depend for their livelihood much 
more on their exactions from pafitn- 
gers, than on their own induféry. 

“« The officers of the cuftoms ex- 
pected a prefent from our Sheik; but 
as he had no merchandife under his 
care, he did not pay any thing. 

‘¢ We left Corny at three o’clock, 
and went up the Euphrates, which is 
called by the Arabs Shat-el-Fraate. 
We now croffed over to the weftern 
banks of the river; but having little 
wind from the eaft, and being obliged 
to track and row, we went at the rate 
of only three miles an hour. The 
country here was very little inhabited, 
being wet, fwampy, and covered with 
reeds and willows. I fired ata crane 
among the willows; and inftantly after 
the report, a large herd of wild hogs 
rufhed out, fome of them of fuch ex- 
traordinary fize, that at firlt fight I 
could fcarcely believe they were hogs. 
Their colour is a deep red. In the 
neighbourhood of Butlora fome wild 
hogs have been killed, whofe carcafles 
have weighed ten cwt. Englifh. As 
the Arabs do not eat them, they are 

ermitted to remain unmolefted. It 
18 faid, that they continue growing as 
long as they live; and indeed the im- 
menfe fize of fome of them feems to 
fanction {uch an opinion.” P. 43. 


MANNER OF BAKING BREAD, 


‘© WAS much amufed by obferv- 
ing the dexterity of the Arab women in 
baking their bread. They havea fmall 
place built with clay, between two aad 
three feet high, having a hole at the 
bottom, for the convenience of draw- 
ing out the afhes, fomething fimilar to 


* ney over-land to India,’ and other works. It is pronounced Tatar’, the ac- 
Ceat being on the lait fyllable.”’ 
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that of a lime-kiln. The oven (which 
1 think is the moft proper name for 
this place) is ufually about fifteen 
inches wide at top, and gradually 
rows wider te the bottom. It is 
Feated with wood, and when fufficient- 
ly hot, and perfectly clear from {moke, 
having nothing but clear embers at 
bottom (which continue to reflect 
great heat), they prepare the dough in 
a large bowl, and mould the cakes to 
the defired fize on a board or flone 
placed near the oven. After they have 
Aneaded the cake to a proper confift- 
ence, they pat it a little, then tofs it 
abcut with great dexterity in one hand, 
till it isas thin as they choofe to make 
it. They then wet one fide of it with 
water, at the fame time wetting the 
hand and arm with which they put it 
into the oven. ‘The wet fide of the 
cake adheres fa(t to the fide of the oven 
till it is fufficiently baked, when, if 
not paid proper attention to, it would 
fall down among the embers, If they 
were not exceedingly quick at this 
work, the heat of the oven would burn 
the fkin froin off their hands and arms ; 


‘but with fuch amazing dexterity do 


they perform it, that one woman will 
Continue keeping three or four cakes at 
a time in the oven till fhe has done 
baking. This mode, let me add, does 
not require half the fuel that is made 
ufe of in Europe.” P..50. 


SINGULAR TRAIT OF THE ARABS. 


*’ AN Arab, atter he has eaten or 
drank with another, let him be ever 
fo great a ftranger, and of whatever 
religion or country, would foone pe- 
fifh than fuffer him to receive the leatt 
injury, either in perfon or property ; 
and whoever, in diftrefs, puts himfelf 
entirely under the protection of an 
Arab, may rely upon being defended 
in the moit faithful manner. 

* An inftance of this fingular trait 
in the character of the Arabs occurred 
not long ago. A I’renchman was car- 
sying difpatches to India, acrofs the 
Great Detert, trom Aleppo to Bullora. 
He had with him an interpreter, and an 
efcort of about eighty men, mofily on 
<amels. W.hen about five days journey 
from Buffora, they were aitacked in the 
evening bya wandering tribe of Arabs. 
The meflenger had « double-barrelled 
gun; with which he thet the Sheik of 
the hoftile party; but they ruthed 
with fuch fury at the firdt onfet, that 

a 


before he had time to charge again, 
he was cut down with a fabre. oft 
of the meffenger’s guards being killed, 
they were {tripped by the conquerors, 
er 3 the meffenger among the reft, it 
being imagined that he was dead. 
After the engagement, the Arabs 
lighted fires to make coffee and refreth 
themfelves; and, as is cuftomary with 
them, fat on the ground in a circle 
round the fire. 

“¢ The meflenger’s wound not prov~ 
ing mortal (for though he had one fide 
of his face cut down, his fkull was not 
materially injured), he at length re- 
covered his fenfes ; and finding himfelf 
entirely naked, as well as much weak- 
ened by the lofs of blood, he had near- 
ly given himfelt up to defpair. But, 
recollecting to have heard of this fin- 
gular difpofition in the Arabs, he re- 
folved to try the experiment, as the 
only means of faving his life, or put- 
ting an end to his exiftence. He took 
a view of the Arabs fitting round the 
fire, and fingled out him whom he 
thought mott likely to be the chief, as 
being the oldeft man in the company. 
Naked as he was, and almoitt covered 
with blood, he rufhed into the ring 
and threw himfelf at his feet. His 
conjectures were right. This old man 
was the chief, who immediately cover. 
ed him with his cloak. He was now 
at a lofs for an interpreter; but, on 
fearch being made, the interpreter was 
found in a fimilar fituation, wounded, 
but not dangeroufly. The meflenger 
had his clothes and difpatches returned 
to him; and the chief entered into an 
agreement to deliver him fafe at Buf- 
fora, on the meffenger promifing to 
pay him one hundred Venetian fequins. 
Both parties performed their agree- 
ment; the meffenger arrived fafe, and 
had engaged a dow to take him to 
Mufcat. This baving reached the 
Englith refident’s ears, he feized the 
metfenger with his difpatches, and had 
his wounds dreffed by the Englith fur. 
geon, It was imagined that the mef- 
fenger, if {utfered to proceed, would 
not have reached Endia, as his wounds 
required much furgical affifance.”— 
P. 68. 





TIGRIS—SAMIEL, OR HOT WINDS. 


“I HAD here an opportunity of 
obferving the progrefs of the hot 
winds, called by the natives Samiel; 
which fometimes prove very deftruc- 

tive, 
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tive, particularly at this feafon. They 
are moft dangerous between twelve 
and three o’clock, when the atmo- 
{phere is at its greateft degree of heat. 
Their force entirely depends on the 
furface over which they pafs. If it be 
over a defert, where there is no vege- 
tation, they extend their dimenfions 
with amazing velocity, and then their 
progreis is fometimes to windward. If 
over grafs, or any other vegetation, 
they foon diminith, and lofe much of 
their force. If over water, they lofe 
all their electrical fire, and afcend; 
yet | have fometimes felt their effects 
acro{s the river where it was at leafta 
mile broad. An inftance of this hap- 
pened here. Mr. Stevens was bathing 
in the river, having on a pair of Lurk- 
ith drawers. On his return from the 
water, there came a hot wind acrois 
the river, which made his drawers and 
himfelf pertectly dry in an initant, 
Had fuch a circumftance been related 
to him by another perfon, he declared 
he could not have believed it. I was 
prefent, and felt the force of the hot 
wind ; but fhould otherwife have been 
as incredulous as Mr, Stevens.” P.80. 


BAGDAD 


“ 1S feated on the eaftern banks 
of the Tigris. It is a large and 
populous city, extending along the 
banks of the river about. three miles ; 
and the length of the walls from the 
river being about two miles, gives it 
the form of an oblong fquare. The 
houfes, though very inferior to the Eu- 
ropean, are much better built than thofe 
of Buffora, but nearly in the fame ftyle. 

“* Many of the public buildings, 
fuch as mofques, minarets, and hum- 
mums, are conftruéted of hewn ftone, 
and make a very handfome appear- 
ance. Here is alfo anextenfive Bazar, 
which is well fupplied with variety of 
articles; but the prices in general are 
much higher than at Buffora. 

‘¢ The Armenians are the principal 
merchants here; the manufactories 
carried on are few, and thofe confined 
to articles for immediate ufe, as fhoes, 
boots, clothes, fadlery, and culinary 
utenfils. 

“The Armenians at Moful fend 
great quantities of copper down the 
Tigris to Bagdad upon rafts of timber 
faftened together. On their arrival the 
gatts are fold, wood being very fearce 


here. The copper is afterwards thip- 
ped for Buffora on board large dows, 
which are ufually about fix months ia 
rforming the voyage thither and 
ack again. The copper is in fmall 
round cakes about fix inches broad, 
and nearly two inehes thick in the 
middle, but gradually floping to the 
edges. It is of a quality nearly the 
fame as Englith battery cake copper. 

*« This trade, which has rot long 
been carried on, is falt increafing to a 
very great extent ; for fometimes fhips 
fail from Buffora laden almoit entirely 
with copper; and I am perfuaded thar 
it will in time prove prejudicial to the 
Englith manufactories, Labour being 
much cheaper in thefe countries than 
in Europe, they are enabled tocarry it 
to a market at a much cheaper rate; 
and this makes it very profitable to 
thofe at prefent concerned in it. 

‘* Though Bagdad is much better 
built than any other city in this part of 
the world, it is ftill very inferior to 
many cities in Europe, Every honfe 
wears the appearance of a prifon, as 
defcribed in Buffora, but compofed of 
better materials; they are in general 
of brick, and the timbers very good, 
being thofe which are floated down the 
Tigris. 

“ The ftreets are very narrow and 
dufty. I had near half a mile to go 
every night to fleep, and ufually fet 
out about eleven o’clock, always 
taking a Turkifh fervant with a lan- 
tern, as it would have been very 
dangerous to walk at fuch a time with- 
out a light. Scorpions, tarantulas, 
and other noxious infects, were very 
numerous. Of the former I have 
frequently killed four or five in anight; 
they are of the large black kind, and 
their ftings often prove mortal. 

‘¢ All perfons at this feafon of the 
year fleep on the tops of their houfes; 
and I have often been entertained by 
feeing the people run off with their 
clothes in their hands at fun-rife; for 
as foon as it has rifen above the hori- 
zon it becomes exceflively hot. I foon ° 
learned, however, that even looking 
over our own parapet-wall was a deed 
of danger; for that the Turks would 
not hefitate a moment to fhoot at any 
perfon whom they might difcover 
overlooking their houfes. The houfe 
where I flept was near the middle of 
the city, and very lofty, none being 
higher in the city, except the mina- 
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that of a lime-kiln. The oven (which 
1 think is the moft proper name for 
this place) is ufually about fifteen 
inches wide at top, and gradually 
rows wider to the bottom. It is 
eated with wood, and when fufficient- 
ly hot, and perfeétly clear from {moke, 
having nothing but clear embers at 
bottom (which continue to reflect 
great heat), they prepare the dough in 
a large bowl, and mould the cakes to 
the defired fize on a board or ftone 
placed near the oven. After they have 
Aneaded the cake to a proper confilt- 
ence, they pat it a little, then tofs it 
about with great dexterity in one hand, 
till it isas thin as they choofe to make 
it. They then wet one fide of it with 
water, at the fame time wetting the 
hand and arm with which they put it 
into the oven. ‘The wet fide of the 
cake adheres falt to the fide of the oven 
till it is fufficiently baked, when, if 
not paid proper attention to, it would 
fall down among the embers, If they 
were not exceedingly quick at this 
work, the heat of the oven would burn 
the fkin froin off their hands and arms ; 
but with fuch amazing dexterity do 
they perform it, that one woman will 
continue keeping three or four cakes at 
a time in the oven till fhe has done 
baking. ‘This mode, let me add, does 
not require half the fuel that is made 
ufe of in Europe.” P. 50. 


SINGULAR TRAIT OF THE ARABS. 


*’ AN Arab, after he has eaten or 
drank with another, let him be ever 
fo great a ftranger, and of whatever 
religion or country, would foonei pe- 
rifh than fufter him to receive the leatt 
injury, either in perfon or property ; 
and whoever, in diftrefs, puts himfelf 
entirely under the protection of an 
Arab, may rely upon being defended 
in the moit.taithful manner. 

* An inftance of this fingular trait 
in the characier of the Arabs occurred 
not long ago. =A Irenchman was car- 
rying difpatches to India, acrofs the 
Great Deiert, trom Aleppo to Bulffora. 
He had with him an interpreter, and an 
efcort of about-eighty men, mofily on 
camels. When about five days journey 
from Buffora, they were aitacked in the 
evening bya wandering tribe of Arabs. 
The meffenger had a double-barrelled 
gun; with which he thot the Sheik of 
the hoftile party; but they rufhed 
with fuch fury at the firdt onfet, that 
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before he had time to charge again, 
he was cut down with a fabre. Mott 
of the meffenger’s guards being killed, 
they were {tripped by the conquerors, 
andthe meflenger among the reft, it 
being imagined that he was dead. 
After the engagement, the Arabs 
lighted fires to make coffee and refreth 
themfelves; and, as is cuftomary with 
them, fat on the ground in a circle 
round the fire. 

‘¢ The meflenger’s wound not prov- 
ing mortal (for though he had one fide 
of his face cut down, his fkull was not 
materially injured), he at length re- 
covered his fenfes ; and finding himfelf 
entirely naked, as well as much weak- 
ened by the lofs of blood, he had near- 
ly given himfelt up to defpair. But, 
recollecting to have heard of this fin- 
gular difpofition in the Arabs, he re- 
folved to try the experiment, as the 
only means of faving his life, or put- 
ting an end to his exiftence. He took 
a view of the Arabs fitting round the 
fire, and fingled out him whom he 
thought moft likely to be the chief, as 
being the oldeft man in the company. 
Naked as he was, and almott covered 
with blood, he rufhed into the ring 
and threw himfelf at his feet. His 
conjectures were right. This old man 
was the chief, who immediately cover. 
ed him with his cloak. He was now 
at a lofs for an interpreter; but, on 
fearch being made, the interpreter was 
found in a fimilar fituation, wounded, 
but not dangeroufly. The meffenger 
had his clothesand difpatches returned 
to him; and the chief entered into an 
agreement to deliver him fafe at Buf- 
fora, on the meffenger promifing to 
pay him one hundred Venetian fequins. 
Both parties performed their agree- 
ment; the meffenger arrived fafe, and 
had engaged a dow to take him to 
Mufcat. This baving reached the 
Englith refident’s ears, he feized the 
metfenger with his difpatches, and had 
his wounds dreffed by the Englith fur. 
geon, It was imagined that the mef- 
fenger, if iuffered to proceed, would 
not have reached India, as his wounds 
required much furgical affiftance.”— 
P. 68. 





TICGRIS—SAMIEL, OR HOT WINDS. 


“I HAD here an opportunity of 
obferving the progrefs of the hot 
winds, called by the natives Samiel; 
which fometimes prove very deftruc- 
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tive, particularly at this feafon. They 
are moft dangerous between twelve 
and three o’clock, when the atmo- 
{phere is at its greateft degree of heat. 
Their force entirely depends on the 
furface over which they pafs. If it be 
over a defert, where there is no vege- 
tation, they extend their dimenfions 
with amazing velocity, and then their 
progreis isfometimes to windward. If 
over grafs, or any other vegetation, 
they foon diminifh, and lofe much of 
their force. If over water, they lofe 
all their electrical fire, and afcend; 
yet I have fometimes felt their effects 
acro{s the river where it was at leafta 
mile broad. An inftance of this hap- 

ned here. Mr. Stevens was bathing 
in the river, having on a pair of Lurk. 
ifh drawers. On his return from the 
water, there came a hot wind acrols 
the river, which made his drawers and 
himfelf perfectly dry in an inftant, 
Had fuch a circumftance been related 
to him by another perfon, he declared 
he could not have believed it. I was 
prefent, and felt the force of the hot 
wind ; but fhould otherwife have been 
as incredulous as Mr, Stevens.” P.80. 


BAGDAD 


“1S feated on the eaftern banks 
of the Tigris. It is a large and 
populous city, extending along the 
banks of the river about three miles ; 
and the length of the walls from the 
river being about two miles, gives it 
the form of an oblong fquare. The 
houfes, though very interior to the Eu- 
ropean, are much better built than thofe 
of Buffora, but nearly in the fame ftyle. 

“* Many of the public buildings, 
fuch as mofques, minarets, and hum- 
mums, are conftrusted of hewn ftone, 
and make a very handfome appear- 
ance. Here is alfo anextenfive Bazar, 
which is well fupplied with variety of 
articles; but the prices in general are 
much higher than at Buffora. 

‘The Armenians are the principal 
merchants here; the manufactories 
carried on are few, and thofe confined 
to articles for immediate ufe, as fhoes, 
boots, clothes, fadlery, and culinary 
utenfils. 

** The Armenians at Moful fend 
great quantities of copper down the 
Tigris to Bagdad upon rafts of timber 
fattened together. On their arrival the 
rafts are fold, wood being very fcarce 


here. The copper is afterwards thip- 
ped for Buffora on board large dows, 
which are ufually about fix months ia 
rforming the voyage thither and 
ack again. The copper is in fmall 
round cakes about fix inches broad, 
and nearly two inehes thick in the 
middle, but gradually floping to the 
edges. It is of a quality nearly the 
fame as Englith battery cake copper. 

‘« This trade, which has not long 
been carried on, is fait increafing to a 
very great extent ; for fometimes fhips 
fail from Buffora laden almoit entirely 
with copper; and I am perfuaded that 
it will in time prove prejudicial to the 
Englith manufactories, Labour being 
much cheaper in thefe countries than 
in Europe, they are enabled tocarry it 
to a market at a much cheaper rate; 
and this makes it very profitable to 
thofe at prefent concerned in it. 

‘* Though Bagdad is much better 
built than any other city in this part of 
the world, it is {till very inferior to 
many cities in Europe. Every honfe 
wears the appearance of a prifon, as 
defcribed in Buffora, but compofed of 
better materials; they are in general 
of brick, and the timbers very good, 
being thofe which are floated down the 
Tigris. 

“ The ftreets are very narrow and 
dufty. I had near half a mile to go 
every night to fleep, and ufually fet 
out about eleven o’clock, always 
taking a Turkifh fervant with a lan- 
tern, as it would have been very 
dangerous to walk at fucha time with- 
out a light. Scorpions, tarantulas, 
and other noxious infects, were very 
numerous. Of the former I have 
frequently killed four or five in anight; 
they are of the large black kind, and 
their ftings often prove mortal. 

‘¢ All perfons at this feafon of the 
year fleep on the tops of their houfes; 
and I have often been entertained by 
feeing the people run off with their 
clothes in their hands at fun-rife; for 
as foon as it has rifen above the hori- 
zon it becomes exceflively hot. I foon ° 
learned, however, that even looking 
over our own parapet-wall was a deed 
of danger; for that the Turks would 
not hefitate a moment to fhoot at any 
perfon whom they might difcover 
overlooking their houfes. The houle 
where I flept was near the middle of 
the city, and very lofty, none being 
higher in the city, except the mina- 
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rets, the feraglio, and a few houfes 
belonging to the minifters and principal 
officers. 

‘« Here are many cranes, much 
larger and very different from any that 
we havein Europe. ‘They build their 
nefts upon the tops of the minarets 
and the loftieft houfes, where they are 
never molefted, and arein confequence 
very tame. ‘1 have often been within 
two yards of their nefts without excit- 
ing in them any fear. 

*¢ As there are no canals to water the 
city, many poor people are contiantly 
employed in carrying water from the 
river. in fkins. Some take it on their 
backs, while others have affes and 
mules. 

“Without the walls, to the wett- 
ward, is entirely defert, not having 
the lea(t traces of vegetation, except 
on the banks of the river. Behind 
the city, to the northward, the fame 
barrennefs prevails; there is no water 
nor any cultivation. To the ea(tward, 
along the banks of the river, there are 
excellent gardens, which extend about 
four miles; and a great many houfes 
filled with inhabitants ftand without 
the walls. 

« The city, however, is chiefly fup. 
plied with fruits and vegetables from 
the oppofite fide of the river, where 
there is much cultivation. 

‘« The Bafhaw and fome of the prin- 
cipal people have country feats in this 
neighbourhood. This was the {cite of 
ancient Seleucia, built by Seleucus, 
one of Alexander’s generals, who fuc- 
ceeded to the government of this part 
of the country ; and feveral of his coins 
are till to be met with in Bagdad. 
The gold coin is worth about two gui- 
neas; it bears as ftrong an impreilion 
of the head as theancient Roman coins, 
but has along beard. 

‘© A little farther, towards Hilla, are 
fill to be feen fome ruins of ancient 
Babylon. 

‘During my ftay at Bagdad the 
‘Turkith army, confifting of tix thou- 
fand horfe, returned from their en- 
campment on the banks of the Tigris; 
and their crofling the river over a 
bridge of boats at the upper end of 
the city at fun-rife in regular proceilion, 
had a very pretty appearance. The 
day before their arrival they fent to 
Bagdad as many fheep and cattle as 
fold:for a lack and a half of piaftres. 
‘Thefe were the flocks that belonged to 
the rebellious Arabs, 
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“ Bagdad at prefent is fuppofed to 
contain more treafure than any city of 
equal fize in the world; and the im- 
menfe quantity of fpecie and bullion 
found in the coffers of the late Kya 
(or prime. miniiter) of Bagdad feems 
to warrant fuch a conjeéture. He was 
murdered a few months ago by con- 
fpirators employed againft him by the 
prefent Kya; and when the Bafhaw 
feized: on his property, an exact ac- 
count was taken of his treafure, which 
amounted in value to upwards of 
3,000,000), fterling.” P. gt. 


ADANAQUE—CRANES. 


‘¢ THIS town is fituated at the foot 
of a range of mountains, running eaft 
and weft, and is well watered by fome 
clear rivulets that run from the moun- 
tains. Though here is-plenty of ftone, 
yet all the houfes are built with clay, 
and are only one ftory high. In this 
place cranes are fo abundant, that 
there is fearcely a houfe which has not 
feveral nefts upon it. They are very 
tame, and the inhabitants never mole(t 
them, When any thing difturbs thete 
birds, they make a violent clatter with 
their long beaks, which is fometimes 
repeated by the others all over the 
town; and this noife: will fometimes 
continue for feveral minutes. It is as 
loud as a watchman’s rattle, and not 
much unlike itin found.” P. 115. 


DIARBEKIR. 


“T TOOK a guide and went through 
the greater part of, the city. The 
houles are built with hewn ftone, and 
the ftreets all paved. Many of the 
public edifices are very elegant. The 
Armenian cathedral is a large and 
handfome ftructure, about the length 
of Weftminfter-hall, but not fo wide. 
The roof is fupported by two rows of 
pillars, and the whole of the floor is 
covered with carpets, for even the 
Turks on entering it pull off their 
fhoes. ‘The Armenian mode of wor- 
fhip is nearly fimilar to that of the Ro. 
man Catholics; they have their cruci- 
fixes and burning lamps., Inthe court 
before the cathedral is a very hand- 
fome fountain, which throws its water 
to a confiderable height. 

«I vifited the manufa€tories alfo, of 
which there are great numbers. They 
manufacture copper, iron, wool, cots 
ton, filk, and feveral other ftaples. 

Some 
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Some of their wool is very fine, and 
their weavers are numerous. People 
of the fame trade ufually live toge- 
ther; thus, one ftreet contains nothing 
but weavers; another ftreet, fhoe- 
makers; another, fmiths, &c. Their 
leather is very good, and they work it 
exceedingly well. I had cafes made 
for my piltols, which were executed 
very neatly. Here are a great many 
dyers, and the waters of the Tigris are 
faid to’ be peculiarly adapted to the 
purpofes of that trade. 

‘¢ In fome branches, thefe people 
are equal, if not fuperior to many Eu- 
ropeans; but the weaversare very in- 
ferior to the Englifh; and the cloth 
they make, whether woollen, cotton, 
or filk, is always very narrow, They 
entertain a very high opinion of the 
Britifh manufactures, and the very 
name of an Englifhman is fufficient to 
gain the greateit refpect.” P. 161. 


IDOS—MANNER OF THRASHING 
CORN. 


“‘ THE peafantry here feparate the 
corn from the ftraw by the fame me- 
thod as in Afia Minor, and which I 
have obferved to be adopted in all 
countries where the rains are periodi- 
cal. ‘They make a ring about forty 
yards round, fometimes of clay, and 
fometimes paved. They then bring 
their corn from the field, and throw it 
in aheapin the middle of the ring. 
They have a fledge too, which is 
fometimes drawn by bullocks, fome- 
times by horfes, and fome of thefe 
have pieces of iron driven into the bot- 
tom to cut the ftraw as it goes round ; 
though in others I have feen flint ftones 
faltened to the bottom. Upon thefledge 
is aheavy weight. Befide the perfon 
who drives the cattle, another is em- 
ployed with a fork in tofling the ftraw 
trom the ring if the grain is extracted, 
and taking frefh from the heap in the 
middle. In this manner they are en- 
abled to continue till they have ex. 
tracted the whole of their corn, with- 
out being in any danger of having it 
fpoiled by rain. This is much quicker, 
and eafier too, than our mode of 
thrafhing in England. 

“¢ As the weather in England is local, 
perhaps more fo than in any other part 
of the world, and cannot be depended 
upon many days together, might not 


* See Monthly Epitome, vol. ii. p- 361. 
Vou. 1V.—No, XXXI, Cc 


thofe who have large farms and exten- 
five buildings follow a fimilar plan, or 
even build fheds, which would an{wer 
as well, and abate much of the very 
heavy labour of thrafhing? By this 
mode they would alfo fave time, and 
confequently be better able to attend 
to the cultivation and improvement of 
their lands.” P. 249. 
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II. An hiftorical Defcription of ancient 
and modern Rome; alfo of the 
Works of Art, particularly in Ar- 
chitecture, Sculpture, and Paint- 
ing. To which are added, a Tour 
through the Cities and Towns in 
the Environs of that Metropolis, 
and an Account of the Antiquities 
found at Gabia. Carefully collated 
with the beft Authorities, by J. 
SALMON, Antiquary *, late of 
Rome. Embellithed with beautiful 
Engravings from original Draw- 
ings. Vol. I]. 8vo. pp. 348. and 
Index. 15s. Taylor, White. 


LIST OF PLATES. 
Edwards del. Byrne direx. 
I. PLAN of Rome. 


2. ~ Piazza Navona, 
Theatre.of Marcellus. 
3: Temple of Funo. 
{ Ruins of the Imperial Palace. 
"| Temple of Fanus. 
{ Sepulchre of Caius Ceftus. 
* | Baths of Caracalla, 
Sepulchre of Cecilia Metella, 
. 1 Temple of Bacchus. 
. { Temple of Vefta. 
‘* ) Palace of Farnefe. 
8. Caflle S. Angelo. 
g. Church of St. Peta. 
10. Infide of St. Peter's, 
11. Temple of the Sibyl. 
| { Sepulchre of Plautius. 
* | Sepulchre of the Curiatiz. 


EXTRACTS. 


RUINS OF THE IMPERIAL PALACE 
CALLED MAGGIORE, 


«¢ FROM the remains on the back 
part of the Palatine hill, the ancient 
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grandeur of the ftructure of this palace 
of the Cafars, and to what an excefs 
of luxury the Roman emperorsarrived, 
may be eafily conjectured. The pa- 
Jace of Nero in particular, from its 
great extent and vatt fize, was no lefs 
difficult to be inhabited than it is for us 
to believe its magnificence. It was 
built by the famous architects Severus 
and Cererus. In the vettibule or prin- 
cipal entrance was the coloffal ftatue 
of Nero, of bronze, It was one hun- 
dred and twenty feet high, of excellent 
workmanhhip, by Zenodorus, who was 
fent for from France fer the purpofe. 
It was reftored by Vefpafian, and de- 
dicated tothe fun. ‘The emperor add- 
ed the rays, which were twenty-two 
feet and a half in length. Inthe por- 
ticos were three galleries fupported by 
large columns, which extended a mile 
in length. ‘This palace ‘enclofed all 
this hill, together with the plain be- 
tween the Palatine and the Czlius, 
and part of the Efquiline mount near 
to the garden of Maecenas. It was 
raifed on large columns of marble car- 
ried on a level from the Palatine to 
the Efquiline. ‘The fuperb entrance 
was facing the Via Sacra. Nero, in 
order to execute this defign, deftroyed 
the houfes of many of the citizens, 
which occafioned ‘the faying, that 
Rome contifted of one houfe. Tacitus 
writes, that when Rome was in flames 
feven days and nights, it was not 
to be extinguifhed till all the build. 
ings about the Palatine were burnt. 
Where the amphitheatre now ftands 
Nero formed a lake to refemble the fea, 
with edifices around it fimilar to a city, 
together with extenfive gardens and 
walks, and places for wild beatis, 
vineyards, &c. Inthe palace were a 
great number of halls, and an innume- 
rable quantity of rooms, galleries, and 
fiatues, re{plendent in every part with 
gold, gems, and precious fiones; from 
which circumftance it acquired the 
name of the golden houfe. Many of 
the rooms deftired for public feafts 
were very ipacious, with moft beautiful 
ceilings, which turned round in fuch 
a manner that from various parts there 
fell flowers and exquifite odours. ‘The 
principal hall where Nero fupped was 
circular, and of fuch art, that the ceil- 
ing was ornamented with ftars to re- 
femble the heavens, in conformity to 
which it continually revolved night 
and day. Birds of lilver were carved 
in the other ceilings with furpriting 


art. Amulius, a celebrated artift, was 
employed during the whole of his life 
to paint this palace. The tables were 
of ivory, the floors of the rooms were 
interfected with works in gold com- 
partments of gems and mother of pear] ; 
the marble, the bronze, the ftatues, 
and the richnefs of the tapefiry were 
beyond all defcription. When Nero 
went to inhabit it, he faid, fullof pride, 
«I now begin to be lodged like a man.’ 
Here, particularly, was a temple of 
Fortune, confecrated by Servius Tul- 
lius, and conftruéted by Nero of a fine 
tran{parent alabatter, called fingites. 
This ftone was brought from Cappa- 
docia, and was fo clear, that every 
object might be feen when the doors 
were fhut, as ifit were noon-day. In 
the gardens were delightful baths, nu- 
merous fifh-ponds and paftures, with 
all forts of animals. Here were alfo 
baths of freth and fea water. To erect 
thefe wonderful edifices Italy was ruin- 
ed with impofitions and burdens, and 
its temples fpoiled of their precious 
ornaments, ftatues of gold and filver, 
as likewife great part of the empire. 
Tacitus writes in his Annals, that it 
was twice burnt and rebuilt, that is, 
in the fire under Nero, and inthe fixth 
year of ‘Trajan. According to Dion 
it was burnt the third time under the 
Emperor Commodus, and,as he re- 
built it, it was called from him Colonia 
Commodiana. Various emperors, ab- 
horring the excefs of fo much riches 
and luxury, removed the moft valuable 
part, and employed it for the greater 
ornament of the temple of Jupiter Ca- 
pitolinus. Antoninus Pius, detefting 
the extent of the palace, contented 
himfelf with the part called Tiberiana, 
and fhut up the reft. All this magnifi- 
cence, time, and efpecially the malig- 
nity of man, have dettroyed, and cy- 
preffes, fymbols of death and defola- 
tion, triumph on the ruins.” P. 58. 





THE VATICAN LIBRARY. 

** THIS library has been increafed 
by different popes with fearce anc fe- 
lecled books in all languages, particu- 
larly manuferipts, and various Bibles 
in Hebrew, Syriac, Arabic, and Ar- 
menian. It alfo contains a Bible in 
Greek, written in the fixth century 
conformably to the feventy interpre- 
ters; one in Hebrew of an extraordi- 
nary fize, that belonged to the Duke of 
Urbino, for which the Jews in Venice 
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would have often given its weight in 
gold; a Greek codicil, which contains 
the Acts of the Apoftles, admirably 
written in gold letters, a prefent of 
Carlotta.queen of Cyprus to Innocent 
VIII.; a very ancient Miffal, written 
in the time of St. Gelafius, that be- 
longed to the Elector Palatine ; a Miffal 
with fine miniatures, by Julio Clovio, 
{cholar of Julio Romano ; a very large 
Breviary, with fine miniatures, that 
belonged to Corvinus king of Hun- 
gary; the Eccletiaftical Annals, in 
twelve volumes, written by Card. Ba. 
ronio; a Taffo wonderfully written ; 
a Dante excellently coloured; a Mar- 
tyrology remarkable for its antiquity, 
and the miniatures; acodicil of Pliny, 
with the figures of animals; a Virgil 
written in fquare letters before the fitth 
century, with miniatures of the dreffes 
of the Trojans and Latins; a Terence 
of the fame antiquity, written in fimilar 
characters; another Terence of the 
ninth century, with figures and fceni- 
cal mafks, fuch as were ufed in the 
author’s time; a great number of ma- 
nufcripts with ancient miniatures, 
fome of St. Thomas Aquinas and St. 
Charles Borromeus; the work of the 
Seven Sacraments, written by Henry 
VIII. king of England, when he was 
a Catholic; and fome original letters 
of the fame to Ann Bullen; fome writ- 
ings of Luther; a fmall book of his 
characters and preaching, and _ his 
Bible, with a prayer, very laughable 
to read, as he prays and afks of God 
to give him riches, fheep, clothing, 
Many wives, and few children; the 
Lives of Frederic di Monte Feltro, and 
of Francefco della-Rovere Duke of 
Urbino, ornamented with beautiful 
miniatures; various works written on 
the bark of trees called papiri, from 
which was derived the name of paper ; 
the ancient Pugillari reprefented in 
fmall tablets: and a great number of 
other books and curiofities are feen in 
this vaft library, which is four hundred 
paces in length, and is adorned and 
enriched with the {poils of many Kuro- 
pean libraries, and other parts of the 
world, fo that it remains unrivalled, 
Here are alfo two ancient ftatues, one 
of Ariftides, the other of St. Hyppo- 
litus bifhop of Porto, and martyr; the 
buft of Paul V. in metat; a very 
beautiful column of origntal tranfpa- 
rent alabafter, worked in a fpiral form, 
and a red farcophagus, found near the 
Porta Maggiore in 1702, with a fheet 
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init, woven of the in combuftible ftone 
called afbeftos, in which the gentile’s 
burnt their dead. Clem. XII, en- 
larged it three hundred palms in 
length, and adorned it with a noble 
affortment of Etrufcan vafes, and above 
three hundred choice medals, many of 
which are of gold and filver; alfo 
many other medals, coins, bronzes, 
cameos, and gems of ancient work- 
manthip; fo that in this library are the 
mott rare curiofities of antiquity: and 
here alfois the much-efteemed mufeum 
Carpegna, left as a legacy by the lait 
count of this name. ‘Lhe facred mu- 
feum was collected by Bened. XLV. 
which has been greatly increafed by 
Clem. XIV. and by the late pope.” — 
P. 247. 





III. The Oriental ColleGions for July, 
Auguft, and September, 1798. 
The Oriental ColleGions for Oétober, 
November, and December, 1798. 
4to. pp. ul. 1s. Cadell and 

Davies. 
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EXTRACTS, 


ANECDOTES FROM THE TOHFET AL 
MUJAILIS—TRANSLATED BY JO- 
NATHAN SCOTT, ESQ, 


«¢ AN half-ftarved Arab was travel, 
ling the defert, when fuddenly he 
reached a man who had fpread his cloth 
by the road-fide, and was eating with 
a good appetite. The Arab made the 
ufual falute, and fat down by him. 
* Whence comeft thou ?’ fays the lat- 
ter. ‘From thy village,’ replied the 
hungry Arab, hoping for an in- 
vitation to partake. ¢ Didft thou fee 
‘my houfe?’ continued the glutton, 
© Yes,’ anfwered the Arab, ‘and a 
‘well-built and handfome one it is, 
‘ whofe ftories touch the fkies, and its 
‘courts are elegant as the courts of 
‘ Paradife.’—* Did you fee my fhep- 
‘ herd’s dog ?’—* Certainly; and he fo 
‘well guards thy herds, and flocks, 
“that the wolf dare not come near 
* them.’—‘ Did you fee my fon Kha- 
¢ lid ?-—* To be fure; he was at fchool, 
* moft cleverly reading the Koraun in 
* an eloquent tone to his tutor,’—* How 
‘is the mother of Khalid ??—* Charm- 
‘ingly; and there is not a more no- 
‘table manager or better talker in all 
* Arabia, either man or woman, or 
* more celebrated for her charity and 
* goodnefs.’—* Did you fee my camel 
* that fetches our water ??—‘ Yes; and 
‘he is in good order and ftrength.’ 

‘¢ The man having heard all this 
welcome news of his wife, fon, and 
property, was fo pleafed, that he be- 
gan to eat with great relifh, but did not 
afk the famifhed Arab to pick a bone. 
The mortified wretch, whofe ftomach 
now began to burn with the fire of. 
‘ hunger, 
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hunger, was afhamed of his late flat- 
tery, and faid to himfelf, * It is necef- 
¢fary I thould addrefs this miferly 
¢ glutton in another way.’ Juft thena 
dog paffed, and, allured by the fcent 
of the meat, flopped, and wagged his 
tail. 

«¢ ¢ Had thy poor dog been alive,’ 
faid the hungry Arab, ‘ he would have 
¢ wagged his tail juft in this manner.’ 
—* Alas!’ faid the man, ‘is my dog 
“dead? How did he die ??}—* From 
© drinking the urine of thy camel,’ faid 
the Arab. ‘ Did my camel die alfo ?’ 
exclaimed the eater. ‘No,’ faid the 
Arab, ‘but they killed him for the 
“mourning repaft of Khalid’s mo- 
* ther.’—* Alas! is the mother of 
* Khalid dead??—* Yes,’ replied the 
Arab. ‘What illnefs occafioned her 
* death ?}—* Why, fhe fo beat her head 
* again{t the tomb of poor Khalid, that 
¢ fhe died of the bruifes."—* Ah! is 
¢ my fon Khalid gone alfo ?}—* Unfor- 
* tunately fo,’ faid the Arab; ¢‘ for a 
¢ violentearthquake having overthrown 
* thy manfion, he was cruthed to death 
‘in the ruins.’ When the furly glut- 
ton heard all this alarming intelligence 
he defifted from eating, and leaving all 
behind him, hafted homeward as faft 


as poflible, while the hungry Arab fat 
down, and feafted on his victuals.’’ 


Vol. ii. p. 270. 


*¢ A SYED had a quarrel, and in the 
courfe of difpute faid to his antagonitt, 
* How dareft thou, fellow, to oppofe 
‘and revile me, when thou art com- 
¢ mended inthe facred Koraun, after 
‘every prayer, to reverence and ble(s 
‘me? for it is written, ‘* Thou fhalt 
‘fay, O God! fend bleffings upon 
¢ Mohammed and his defcendants.”— 
* True,’ faid the man, ‘ but the words 
* pious and virtuous follow in the ‘en- 
* tence, and thou art neither.”’ Vol. ii. 
p. 272. 


ACCOUNT OF ZINGE, OR ETHIOPIA: 
EXTRACTED FROM THE GEOGRA- 
PHICAL PERSIAN MANWSCRIPT, 
ENTITLED HEFT AKLIM, OR THE 
SEVEN CLIMATES. TRANSLATED 
BY W. OUSELEY, ESQ, 


“* ZINGE, or Ethiopia, is an ex- 
tenfive region, chiefly bordered on the 
north by Yemen, or Arabia, on the 
fouth by the inhabited deferts, on the 


ealt by the land of Nubia, and on the 


s 


weft by Habjbeb, or Abyflinia. The 
inhabitants of this country (Zivge) ave 
never afflicted with fadnefs or melan- 
choly: on this fubject, the Sheikh 
Abu-al-Kheir-Azhari has the follow- 
ing diftich : 

‘Who is the man without care or 
© forrow (tell), that I may rub my hand 
‘to him. 

‘ (Behold) the Zingians, without 
‘care or forrow, frolickfome with tip- 
¢ finefs and mirth.’ 

*¢ The philofophers have difcovered 
that the caufe of this cheerfulnefs pro-_ 
ceeds from the influence of the {tar 
Sobeil, or Canopus, which rifes over 
them every night. All the Zingians 
are defcended trom Zinge, the fon of 
Cufh, the fon of Canaan, the fon of 
Ham; and they are called ‘ the deafs 
‘ of human prey, or the devourers of 
«men ;’ becaule. that whenever they 
overcome an enemy they eat his fleth, 
and alfo, that when difgufted with, or 
exafperated againft their king, they 
put him to death; and devour him. 
As gold abounds in this country, they 
make their ornaments and trinkets of 
iron; and they fay, that over all thofe 
who. carry iron about them, the devil 
fhall not have any power, and that it 
will augment their valour. For the 
purpotes of war, they value oxen as 
highly as Arabian horfes. Their diet 
chiefly confifts of the fleth of elephants 
and ziraffzhs (camelopards). It is 
faid, that in this country there is a 
certain tree, of which, if the leaves 
be thrown into water, and if elephants 
drink of that water, they become fo 
intoxicated as to be takea with facility.’ 
Val. ii. p. 299. 


A LITERARY IMPOSTURE. 

“ IN the year 1794 Dr. Hager, 
whofe treatife on the affinity of the 
Hungarians and Laplanders had ren- 
dered him well knowa to the learned 
world, was directed by the King of 
Naples to examine the two manufcripts 
from which had bern tranflated the 
‘ Codice Diplinatico della Sicilia foto id 
* Governo degli Arabi,’ in fix volumes, 
quarto; and ¢ Libro ds! Conjiglio d’ Egit- 
© to,’ in. one volume, folio. Finding 
that the whole was a literary forgery, 
the Doétor did not hetitate to declare 
his opinion, however mortifying to the 
court of Naples, which had defrayed 
the chief expenfes of the publ cation. 
The Arabic manufcript) which the 
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Abbé Vella had afferted to be the ori- 
ginal of his Codice Diplomatico, was 
found by the Doétor to centain the 
Sacred Traditions, or accounts of all 
that Mohammed faid or did from his 
birth till his death. 

«“ This manufcript was fo disfigured 
by the wilful infertion of ufelefs letters 
and redundant points, as to be render- 
ed nearly unintelligible. 

«‘ The other werk, faid to be tranf- 
lated from a manufcript of the library 


_ at Fez, was proved to be a mere crea- 


ture of the Abbé Vella’s fertile imagi- 
nation. 

*¢ In his * Reife von Warfchaw nach 
© des Hauptfadt von Sicilien’ (duod. 
Wien. 1795), Dr. Hager gives an ac- 
count of the Arabic manufcripts, con- 
taining part of the loft books of Livy, 
which the Abbé Vella boafied that he 
potfefled; and ment.ons, that Lady 
Spencer, with a liberality that does 
honour to the Britifh nation, when vi- 
fiting Italy in i794, offered to bear the 
expenfe of publication, rather than 
fatter fuch precious remains of anti- 
quity to be longer buried in oblivion : 
_ it appeats, that Vella had only fa- 

ricated fome paflages from the Latin 
Epitome of Florus, into Arabic, of 
one of which Dr. Hager, in the little 
volume above quoted (laft page), gives 
an engraved fpecimen.” Vol, ii. p. 426. 


JV. Bertrand de Moleville’s Annals of 
the French Revolution. (Coucluded 
from p. 444, vol. ili.) 








NOTE RELATIVE TO THE ADSBE 
SIEYES. 


“ TT only depended on the poffeffion 

of an abbey of 12,000 livres (five 
hundred pounds fterling) a year, and 
a little more attention from the Arch- 
bifhop of Sens, to have made the Abbé 
Sieyes one of the moft zealous fupport- 
ers of the old government. I affert 
this fatt on the teftimony of feveral 


‘perfons worthy of the higheft credit, 


without any fear of its being contra- 
dicted by the Abbé Sieyes himfelf; and 
I cite him from among a thoufand in. 
ftances, that the world may juftly ap- 
preciate the zeal, patrioti{m, and prin. 
ciples, af thole revolutionary demo- 
niacs, who all, madmenand idiots ex- 
cepted, had no other object in declaim. 
ing and writing fo violently againft the 





government and the minifters, than to 
make them purchafe at a higher price 
their filence or their pen. ‘The Abbé 
Sieyes, a man for fyftems, a fubtle ar. 
guer, an ob{curely profound metaphy. 
fician, pufhed himfelf into notice in 
1787, in the Provincial Affembly of 
Orleans, of which he was a member, 
by his continual and frequently em- 
barrafling oppofition to the old princi- 
ples, and to all the views of the go- 
vernment. The Archbifhop of Sens, 
then minifter, being informed of it, 
afked M. de L » one of the princi- 
pal members of that department, who 
the Abbé Sieyes was, of whom he 
heard fo much. ‘¢ He is a man,’ re- 
plied M. de L » Sextremely dan- 
‘ gerous in times like thefe. You muft 
* abfolutely fecure him, to prevent his 
‘doing a great deal of mifchief.’— 
* But by what means fecure him??— 
‘There is but one; and that is, to 
* chain him down with fetters—not of 
‘ iron, but of gold.’.—* What! do you 
‘ think he is to be bought ?—‘I have 
‘no doubt of it; he is not rich; he 
‘ loves expen(ive living and good cheer, 
* and of courfe money.’—* How much 
* muft he have? Do you think an an- 
* nuity of 6000 livres upon an abbey 
‘ would be enough ??—* No; his price 
‘is higher than that.’—* Say twelve, 
‘then.’—* That will do; but inftead 
of giving him an annuity, give him 
‘an abbey of that value, He is of 
* low extraction, and full of vanity ; 
‘he would be highly flattered with an 
* abbey, and you will be fure of being 
‘ better ferved for it.’—¢ Let it be fo 
‘then, Will you undertake the nego- 
* tiation ??—* No, I cannot; but the 
‘ Abbé de Cezarges, who is known to 
‘ be entirely devoted to yott, is in our 
* Provincial Affembly, and nobody is 
‘fitter to execute the commiflion.’— 
‘ Well, then, 1 will put it into his 
* hands.’ 

‘¢ The Archbifhop of Sens, in con- 
fequence, fent the Abbé Cezarges pri- 
vate inftructions, together with a Jet- 
ter which he was to fhow as occafion 
required to the Abbé Sieyes, and in 
which the minifter {poke highly of the 
talents and great knowledge of the 
Abbé, faying, that he had mentioned 
him to the King, and that his Majetty 
thought of calling him into the admi- 
niftration, of preferring him to an ab- 
bey of 12,000 livres income, &c. 

‘© With thefe credentials, the Abbé 
Cezarges went and paid a friendly vilit 

to 
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to the Abbé Sieyes. ‘ How is it, my 
‘ dear Abbé,’ faid he to him, ‘ that, 
‘with all the talents you poffef$, you 
« have not the wit to turn them to ac- 
* count in improving your fituation? 
© The fide of oppofition in our affem- 
*blies will only ferve to create you 
* powerful enemies, and to fhut the 
* door of favour againft you ; where- 
“as, if, inftead of perpetually oppof- 
‘ing and embarrailing the govern- 
“ment, you were to be of fervice to 
“ir, you would certainly be well re- 
« warded.’—* Of fervice to the govern- 
«ment! tothe miniffers! Do not men- 
‘tion it to me; there is nothing to be 
* done with thofe people; they are all 
either madmen or fools.’——-* The 
¢ Archbifhop of Sens—  ¢ The Archi- 
*bifhop of Sens is the greate(t mad- 
‘man among them.’—‘ You will al- 
“ low at leafi that he is not a fool, and I 
‘will convince you that he is not 
«mad; you are much in the wrong to 
‘fpeak of him as you do: the proof 
‘of his not being mad is, that he 
‘thinks highly of you.’-—* Of me! 
‘ He do not even know my name.’ 
—‘ You are miltaken; he has heard 
“a great deal of you, and does not 
* doubt that you could, if you would, 
‘ be of very great fervice to the Admi- 
‘ niftration; he has even propofed you 
* tothe King, and to give you an ab= 
* bey.’—* An abbey!’—* Yes, an ab- 
«bey; and an abbey tvo with a reve- 
© nue of 12,000 livres: this deferves 
 attention.’-—* No doubt it would, if 
“what you fay were true.’—* I can 
‘fhow you all I have faid to you, 
‘written by the hand of the minifter 
‘himfelf; and I fhould not have men- 
* tioned it to you, had I not been ex- 
* prefsly commiflioned by him to do it.’ 
—* Oh! that alters the cafe.’—‘*Well, 
¢ what anfwer fhall I give ??—*I cannot 
‘.pretend to fay that a good abbey 
‘ would not give mea very great plea- 
‘ fure.’—* That’s right, and you may 
‘depend upon having one; but may 
‘the miniftry alfo depend upon your 
* fervices ??—*Of courfe; andif they 
‘will lifter to me, they will be guilty of 
‘ fewer follies.’—* ‘Then I may write 
‘to the Archbifhop of Sens, that you 
‘accept the abbey, and ‘fo forth ?’—- 
© Yes, certainly; but when is this to 
‘ take plaée ?—‘ Immediately after the 
‘clofing of our provincial aifembly. 
‘You muft go to Verfailles, where 
* you will tee the Archbifhop; converfe 
‘with hin. upen the fubject, and in the 
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* next arrangement of the lift you will 
* be appointed.’ 

** From that moment the Abbé Sieyes 
entirely changed his tone in the affem- 
bly, to the great aftonifhment of thofe 
who were unacquainted with his fecret. 
They continued fitting for about fix 
weeks longer. Hardly were they broke 
up when the Abbé Sieyes repaired to 
Verfailles, and prefented himfelf at 
the hotel of the Archbifhop of Sens. 
During two hours he waited in vain in 
the antechamber for the moment when 
he fhould be introduced into the mi- 
nifter’s clofet. Atlength, finding that 
he was not fent for, he defired a fer- 
vant to go and announce him again; 
but by that he gained nothing, for allt 
the anfwer brought back by the fervant 
was, that his Lordfhip was very bufy, 
and could not fee any body, The 
Abbé, conviaced that he had been 
made game of, went away exa{perated 
at the Cardinal, and fadly vexed at 
having yielded {o eafily to corruption, 
efpecially as he had experienced all the 
fhame without reaping any of the profit 
of it. He haftened to the Abbé de 
Cezarges, related his adventure, and 
reproached him very bitterly for hav- 
ing made himfelf the inftrument of fo 
abominable a piece of treachery. The 
Abbé de Cezarges did all he could to 
appeafe his anger, and to perfuade him 
that the Archbifhop’s mind could not 
be changed: he promifed him to go 
and fee the minifter in the courfe of the 
day, and afcertain his intentions. It 
was not till he- heard of the Abbé 
Sieyes’s great rage, that the Archbifhop 
remembered the promifes he had de- 
fired to be made to him more than fix 
weeks before, or even his name, which 
he had almoft forgotten. ¢ Let him 
‘know,’ faid he to the Abbé de Ce- 
zarges, *that I was ignorant of his 
‘ being at Verfailles; and that my fer- 
* vant having mifunderftood, or not re- 
¢ taining his name, had pronounced it 
‘in fuch a bungling manner, that it 
‘had been impoilible for me to guefs 
‘jt was he who was announced. Let 
¢ him come again to fee me, and. I wilh 
¢ make my peace with him.’ 

«This converfation, with the parti- 
culars of which the Abbé Sieyes was 
next day informed, appeating his wrath, 
and reviving his hopes alittle, heagreed 
to pay a fecond vifit to the Archbifhop 
of Sens. Unfortunately, he wént the 
day on which the minifter gave a pub- 
lic audience, and when, of courfe, 
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Abbé Vella had afferted to be the ori- 
ginal of his Codice Diplomatico, was 
found by the Doétor to centain the 
Sacred Traditions, or accounts of all 
that Mohammed faid or did from his 
birth till his death. 

«“ This manufcript was fo disfigured 
by the wilful infertion of ufelefs letters 
and redundant points, as to be render- 
ed nearly unintelligible. 

«The other werk, faid to be tranf- 
lated from a manufecript of the library 


_ at Fez, was proved to be a mere crea- 


ture of the Abbé Vella’s fertile imagi- 
nation. 

*¢ In his * Reife von Warfchaw nach 
© des Hauptfiadt von Sicilien’ (duod. 
Wien. 1795), Dr. Hager gives an ac- 
count of the Arabic manufcripts, con- 
taining part of the loft books of Livy, 
which the Abbé Vella boafted that he 
potfefied; and ment.ons, that Lady 
Spencer, with a liberality that does 
honour to the Britifh nation, when vi- 
fiting Italy in i794, offered to bear the 
expenfe of publication, rather than 
fuffer fuch precious remains of anti- 
quity to be longer buried in oblivion : 
_ it appeats, that Vella had only fa- 

ricated fome paflages from the Latin 
Epitome of Florus, into Arabic, of 
one of which Dr. Hager, in the little 
volume above quoted (laft page), gives 
an engraved fpecimen.” Vol, ii. p. 426. 





JV. Bertrand de Moleville’s Aunals of 
the French Revolution. (Couciuded 
from p. 444, vol. ili.) 
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NOTE RELATIVE TO THE Ad 
SIEFYES. 


“ TT only depended on the poffeffion 

of an abbey of 12,000 livres (five 
hundred pounds fterling) a year, and 
a little more attention from the Arch- 
bifhop of Sens, to have made the Abbé 
Sieyes one uf the moft zealous {upport- 
ers of the old government. I affert 
this fact on the teftimony of feveral 
perfons worthy of the higheft credit, 
without any fear of its being contra- 
digted by the Abbé Sieyeshimfelf; and 
I cite him from among a thoufand in. 
ftances, that the world may juftly ap- 
preciate the zeal, patrioti{m, and prin- 
ciples, af thofe revolutionary demo- 
niacs, who all, madmen and idiots ex- 
cepted, had np other object in declaim- 
ing and writing {fo violently againft the 


government and the minifters, than to 
make them purchafe at a higher price 
their filence or their pen. ‘The Abbé 
Sieyes, a man for fyftems, a fubtle ar. 
guer, an ob{fcurely profound metaphy- 
fician, pufhed himfelf into notice in 
1787, in the Provincial Affembly of 
Orleans, of which he was a member, 
by his continual and frequently em- 
barratling oppofition to the old princi- 
ples, and to all the views of the go- 
vernment. The Archbifhop of Sens, 
then minifter, being informed of it, 
afked M. de L » one of the princi- 
pal members of that department, who 
the Abbé Sieyes was, of whom he 
heard fo much. ‘ He is a man,’ re- 
plied M. de L » ‘extremely dan- 
‘ gerous in times like thefe. You muft 
* abfolutely fecure him, to prevent his 
‘doing a great deal of mifchief.’— 
‘But by what means fecure him?— 
‘There is but one; and that is, to 
* chain him down with fetters—not of 
‘ iron, but of gold.’"—* What! do you 
‘ think he is to be bought ?—*I have 
‘no doubt of it; he is not rich; he 
‘ loves expenfive living and good cheer, 
‘and of courfe money.’—* How much 
* muft he have? Do you think an an- 
. et of 6000 livres upon an abbey 
‘ would be enough ?’—* No; his price 
. 
‘ 








is higher than that.’—* Say twelve, 
then.’—* That will do; but inftead 
of giving him an annuity, give him 
‘an abbey of that value, He is of 
© low extraction, and full of vanity; 
‘he would be highly flattered with an 
* abbey, and you will be fure of being 
‘ better ferved for it.’—* Let it be fo 
‘then. Will you undertake the nego. 
* tiation??—* No, I cannot; but the 
* Abbé de Cezarges, who is known to 
‘ be entirely devoted to yott, is in our 
* Provincial Affembly, and nobody is 
‘fitter to execute the commiffion.’-— 
‘ Well, then, I will put it into his 
* hands.’ 

*¢ The Archbifhop of Sens, in con- 
fequence, fent the Abbé Cezarges pri- 
vate inftruétions, together with a Jet- 
ter which he was to fhow as occafion 
required to the Abbé Sieyes, and in 
which the minifter {poke highly of the 
talents and great knowledge of the 
Abbé, faying, that he had mentioned 
him to the King, and that his Majetty 
thought of calling him into the admi- 
niftration, of preferring him to an ab- 
bey of 12,000 livres income, &c. 

‘© With thefe credentials, the Abbé 
Cezarges went and paid a friendly vilit 

to 
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to the Abbé Sieyes. ‘ How is it, my 
« dear Abbé,’ faid he to him, ‘ that, 
‘with all the talents you poffefs, you 
« have not the wit to turn them to ac- 
*count in improving your fituation? 
© The fide of oppofition in our affem- 
*blies will only ferve to create you 
‘ powerful enemies, and to fhut the 
door of favour againft you; where- 
as, if, inftead of perpetually oppof- 
ing and embarrailing the govern- 
ment, you were to be of fervice to 
“ir, you would certainly be well re- 
« warded.’—* Of fervice to the govern- 
«ment! tothe minifters! Do not men- 
€ tion it to me; there is nothing to be 
* done with thofe people; they are all 
‘either madmen or fools.’——* The 
¢ Archbifhop of Sens—’ ¢ The Arch- 
*bifhop of Sens is the greate(t mad- 
‘man among them.’—‘ You will al- 
« low at leafi that he is not a fool, and [ 
«will convince you that he is not 
«mad; you are much in the wrong to 
‘fpeak of him as you do: the proof 
‘of his not being mad is, that he 
‘thinks highly of you.’—‘* Of me! 
‘ He doe not even know my name.’ 
—‘ You are miftaken; he has heard 
“a great deal of you, and does not 
* doubt that you could, if you would, 
‘ be of very great fervice to the Admi- 
* niftration; he haseven propofed you 
‘tothe King, and to give you an ab 
“bey.’—* An abbey!’—‘ Yes, an ab- 
«bey; and an abbey tuo witha reve- 
© nue of 12,000 livres: this deferves 
 attention.’—* No doubt it would, if 
“what you fay were true.’—* I can 
‘fhow you all I have faid to you, 
‘ written by the hand of the minifter 
¢himfelf; and I fhould not have men- 
* tioned it to you, had I not been ex- 
* prefsly commiflioned by him to do it.’ 
—* Oh! that alters the cafe.’-—*Well, 
¢ what anfwer fhall I give ?}—*I cannot 
“pretend to fay that a good abbey 
‘ would not give mea very great plea- 
‘ fure.’—* That’s right, and you may 
‘depend upon having one; but may 
‘the miniftry alfo depend upon your 
‘ fervices ?—*Of courfe; andif they 
‘ will liften to me, they will be yuilty of 
‘ fewer follies.’—* ‘Then I may write 
‘to the Archbifhop of Sens, that you 
‘accept the abbey, and fo forth ?’—- 
‘Yes, certainly; but when is this to 
‘ take plaée ?}—‘ Immediately after the 
‘clofing of our provincial aifembly. 
‘You muft go to Verfailles, where 
“ you will tee the Archbifhop; converfe 
‘with hin: upen the fubject, and in the 
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* next arrangement of the lift you will 
* be appointed.’ 

‘* From that moment the Abbé Sieyes 
entirely changed his tone in the aflem- 
bly, to the great aftonifhment of thofe 
who were unacquainted with his fecret. 
They continued fitting for about fix 
weeks longer. Hardly were they broke 
up when the Abbé Sieyes repaired to 
Verfailles, and prefented himfelf at 
the hotel of the Archbifhop of Sens. 
During two hours he waited in vai in 
the antechamber for the moment when 
he fhould be introduced into the mi- 
nifter’s clofet. Atlength, finding that 
he was not fent for, he defired a fer- 
vant to go and announce him again; 
but by that he gained nothing, for all 
the anfwer brought back by the fervant 
was, that his Lordfhip was very bufy, 
and could not fee any body, The 
Abbé, conviaced that he had been 
made game of, went away exa{perated 
at the Cardinal, and fadly vexed at 
having yielded fo eafily to corruption, 
efpecially as he had experienced all the 
fhame without reaping any of the profit 
of it. He haftened to the Abbé de 
Cezarges, related his adventure, and 
reproached him very bitterly for hav- 
ing made himfelf the inftrument of fo 
abominable a piece of treachery. .The 
Abbé de Cezarges did all he could to 
appeafe his anger, and to perfuade him 
that the Archbifhop’s mind could not 
be changed: he promifed him to go 
and fee the minifter in the courfe of the 
day, and afcertain his intentions. It 
was not till he- heard of the Abbé 
Sieyes’s great rage, that the Archbifhop 
remembered the promifes he had de- 
fired to be made to him more than {fix 
weeks before, or even his name, which 
he had almoft forgotten. ¢ Let him 
‘know,’ faid he to the Abbé de Ce- 
zarges, *that | was ignorant of his 
* being at Verfailles; and that my fer- 
* vant having mifunderftood, or not re- 
¢ taining his name, had pronounced it 
‘in fuch a bungling manner, that it 
“had been impoflible for me to guefs 
‘jt was he who was announced. Let 
¢ him come again to fee me, and I wilk 
¢ make my peace with him.’ 

*¢ This converfation, with the parti- 
culars of which the Abbé Sieyes was 
next day informed, appealing his wrath, 
and reviving his hopes alittle, heagreed 
to pay a fecond vifit to the Archbifhop 
of Sens. Unfortunately, he went the 
day on which the minifter gave a pub- 
lic audience, and when, of courfe, 
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every body who wifhed to fee or to 
fpeak to him, went, without being an- 
nounced, into the hall, asfoon as the 
doors of it were opened. The Arch- 
bishop having never feen this Abbé, 
and being as little apprized of his fe- 
cond vilit as he had been of his firft, 
paid him no attention, and perhaps 
took him for one of thofe bufy-bodies 
who are often feen at the levees of 
mini(ters, though they ‘have nothing 
to fay to them, and who attend chiefly 
to fay that they had been there. The 


‘ Abbé Sieyes being totally ignorant of 


the ceremony of minifterial audiences, 
waited, and waited in vain, for the 
Archbithop’s coming up tohim. The 
minifier concluded his levee according 
to cuiiom, as foon as thofe who went 
to fpeak to him had faid all they had 
to fay, and retired to his clofet, leav- 
ing the Abbé Sieyes in the hall, con- 
founded, tranfported with rage, and 
more convinced than ever that he had 
been made a dupe. He went off curf- 
ing the Archbifhop of Sens, and 
fearing to be revenged for fo atro- 
cious a perfidy. The Abbé Cezarges 
tried, without effect, to bring him to 
reafon, and to juftify the minifter ; 
but he repeatedly an{fwered, ‘ Say no 
“more of that man to me! Heisa 
¢ villain! he fhall know—he fhall know 
* whom he has to deal with.’ He ac- 
cordingly ‘fome time after publifhed 
his firft pamphlet, entitled * Moyens d’ 
* Exécution,’ in which he inferted the 
moft virulent declamation that had 
ever been made againft the Archbifhop 
of Sens. 

«« This anecdote was told by the 
Abbé Cezarges to many of his friends, 
who have repeated it to me with the 
fame circumitances. It was alfo con~ 
firmed to me by M. de L ,» the 
member of the Provincial Affembly of 
Orleans, whom I mentioned to have 
been the perfon who advifed the Arch. 
bifhop of Sens to gain the Abbé 
Sieyes.” Vol. i. p. 415. 








ANECDOTES OF MIRABEAU,. 

“© THE Vifcount de Mirabeau had 
more wit and natural talents, but lefs 
knowledge, than his elder brother: 
his chara*ter was in high eftimation for 
his franknefs and fincerity, his roman- 
tic bravery, his fentiments of honour, 
and his loyalty to the King; yet he 
was fuperior to his brother {till more 
by his qualifications than by his vir- 
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tues. The elder Mirabeau, earl 
plunged by the violence of his paf- 
lions and’ by the uncommon vigour of 
his conftitution into all manner of ex- 
cefs, had fhaken off the yoke of prin- 
ciples, and had fubftituted in their 
place fyftems ever dependant, as to 
his conduct, on the fordid calculations 
of intereft. His long and frequent 
imprifonments had confiderably foured 
and hardened his difpotition, and in 
the courfe of them he had alfo ac. 
quired the habit of reflecting deeply, 
of conlidering a queftion under all its 
points of view, and of fupporting 
with equal ftrength the affirmative or 
negative; whence that readinefs, that 
fuperiority in reply which gave him 
an immenfe advantage over all his op- 
ponents. Unfortunately, the beft caufe 
was always, in his opinion, that for 
which he was beft paid, and his elo- 
quence at the fervice of the higheft 
bidder. He has been unjuftly accufed 
of cowardice; on feveral occafions, 
when his life only was at ftake, he 
has given unequivocal proofs of cou- 
rage: but he was often daftardly, 
through avarice or vanity. ‘There 
was no infult, however ferious, which 
he could not bear when he had a large 
fum to receive, or an important {peech 
to deliver in the Affembly next day; 
and it feldom happened but that one 
or other of thefe was the cafe. Being 
a royalift on conviction, he would 
have fupported the throne very pow- 
erfully, had not Mr, Necker fcrupled 
to purchafe his fervices; and it was 
not till he refufed them that he offered 
them to the democratic party, who 
paid much more for them than he 
would have got from the court. 

‘¢ Mirabeau was far from being the 
author of all the fpeeches he delt- 
vered from the tribune. His attend- 
ance at the Affembly, and the parties 
of pleafure, or rather of immoderate 
debauch, in which he was perpetually 
engaged, left him no time to write 
thein, even had his head been fuffi- 
ciently at liberty to compofe them. He 
had at command a certain number of 
writers, of more wit than fortune, 
who, flattered by his patronage, en- 
couraged by his promifes, and affifted 
at times by trifling fums from his 
purfe, did themfelves the h$nour of 
working for him. He received them 
at his houfe at different hours, and 
employed them all unknown to one 
another; telling each, under the ~ 
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of fecrecy, that he purpofed to make 
a motion of fucha nature, but that he 
had fo little time to beftow upon think. 
ing of it, that it would be doing hima 
real friendthip to give him fome ideas, 
fome notes which he might make ufe 
of, and that he had thought of him for 
fuch afliftance. There was not one of 
them but went inftantly to work as 
hard as he could, to juitify the confi- 
dence of a man fo celebrated as Mira- 
beau. When they had all fent in their 
work, he felected the beft paflages of 
each, forming a whole out of them, 
which he arranged and enriched in his 
manner with fome pompous phrafes, 
and then fet out for the aflembly. His 
fellow-labourers, who got there be- 
fore him, recognifed each the particu- 
lar paffage he had furnifhed him with, 
admired in fecret the advantage he had 
drawn fromit, and never doubted that 
all the reft of the fpeech was his own 
compofition: they wondered at his be- 
ing able to produce fo fine an oration 
in fo fhort a time, and left the hall 
convinced that no man had more ta- 
Jents than Mirabeau. And there is no 
doubt, in fact, that he was very able, 
without the afliftance of any body, to 
make as good {peeches as thofe he thus 
patched up ; but he had a rarer talent, 
and the moft ufeful to a f{tatefman, 
that of appreciating the talents of 
others, and-extracting the greatett pof- 
fible advantage from them. Charle- 
magne could hardly fign his name, and 
Cardinal Richelieu was an indifferent 
writer; yet the one was the greateft 
King, and the other the ableft minif- 
ter France ever had.” Vol. i, p. 483. 
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EXTRACTS. 


ON THE STUDY OF NATURAL PHI- 
LOSOPHY AND NATURAL HIS- 
TORY. 


‘© ONE of the moft material circum- 
ftances on which the relative value of 
an object of ftudy depends is, that it 
be fomething real, ftable, of general 
import, and not indebted for its confe- 
quence to temporary and conventional 
modes of thinking. In this refpect, 
nature has greatly the advantage over 
art. Whatever is learned concerning 
her is an eternal truth, which will pre- 
ferve its relation to other things as 
long as the world endures. Tiie mo- 
tions of the heavenly bodies, the in- 
fluence of the elements, the properties 
of minerals, vegetables, and animals, 
are grand faéts which {peak a common 
language to all mankind in all ages, 
and afford a perpetual fund of ufe and 
entertainment. The more wide and 
comprehentive a furvey is taken of 
thefe objects, the better they anfwer 
the purpofe of enlarging the mind, and, 
eftablifhing a bafis for truths of uni- 
verfal application. Hence the advan- 
tage of itudying them in a connected 
and fy{tematic mode, and framing gene- 
ral propofitions concerning them. But 
the foundation for thefe muft be avery 
accurate inveftigation of particular 
facts, fince the inflant their guidance. 
is quitted, and reliance is placed upon, 
analogical deductions, error commen- 
ces, Obfervation and experiment muft 
therefore go hand in hand with realen. 
ing; nor was there ever a true philo. 
fopher who did not unite thefe pro- 
ceffes. I can conceive of no employ- 
ment of the human faculties nobler 
than thus taking the fcale of creation, 
detecting all its mutwal connexions. 
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and dependencies, inveftigating the 
laws by which it is governed as a whole, 
and the economy cf its conftituent 
parts, and alternately making ufe of 
the fagacity of the fenfes in minute re- 
fearch, and the powers of intellect in 
comparing and abitratting. The ftu- 
dies, then, which range under the 
heads of natural philofophy and natu- 
ral hiftory, and are comprehended 
under the general term of phy‘ics, ap- 
pear to me to take the lead of all men- 
tal purfuits with refpect to extent, 


variety, and dignity. Let it be under- 


ftood, however, that I include among 
them the ftudy of one of the ncbleit 
objects nature prefents, and certainly 
the moft interefting to a human crea- 
ture—that of man himfelf. To afeer- 
tain what he effentially is, what are 
the faculties of body and mind which 
charafterize him as the head of the 
animal création, and what are the va- 
riations induced in him by education, 
habit, climate, and mode of life, is 
ftri€tly a branch of phyfics, and has by 
the beft writers been treated as fuch. 

“© It is, doubtlefs, impoflible for a 
fingle mind to embrace all the objects 
here pointed out, fo as to fathom the 
depths of human knowledge in each ; 
to be at the fame time the mind of 
Newton, Locke, Boyle, and Haller: 
but according to the degree in which 
aman had imbibed the leading ideas 
which conftituted tlic intellectual fur- 
niture of fuch minds, I fhould efiimate 
the value of his atrainments; and I 
fhould prefer, though not in point of 
genius, yet with refpect to acquifitions, 
one who combined a tolerably accurate 
acquaintance with all the branches of 
knowledge potleffed by thefe, to a 
complete adept in any one of them. 
The laft mentioned of the above per- 
fons, Haller, was fcarcely, I believe, 
furpaffed by any man in the variety, 
non 9 at the fame time the folidity, of 
his phyfical knowledge. Buffon may 
be named as one whofe general views 
were as grand, and whofe purfuits 
were planned upon as enlarged a {cale, 
as thofe of any perfon whom ftudies of 
this clafs have rendered famous, though 
he wanted. accuracy and folidity in 
many of the particulars of his fpecula- 
tions. Asacriterion of this capaciouf 
nefs and elevation of underftanding, I 
would fuppofe a delegate fent from this 
earth to explore fome other world, and 
bring back the moft complete and im- 
portant information concerning it ;— 
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the perfon duly felected for fich a 
miffion would, in my idea, poffelsa 
tile to the fuperiority in queftion. 

«¢ Although nature, thus ftudied, 
appears to me the nobleft of all fub- 
jects that can occupy the mind, lam 
fac from affixing the fame propor- 
tionate value to inve(tigations of de- 
tached parts of the works of nature. 
In thefe, all the grandeur of large and 
connected views is frequently loft, and 
the whole attention is employed on 
petty details, which lead to. nothing 
further. A very little mind may fuc- 
ce(sfully apply itfelf to the arrangement 
of fhells and butterflies by their forms 
and colours, and gain nothing by the 
procefs but the fimple ideas of form 
and colour, as ferving for marks of 
diftinction. To fuch minds, an ar- 
rangement of ribands by their. fhades 
and patterns would bea perfectly fimilar 
0.2 fea 1 do not deny that even 
thefe humble labourers in {cience are 
neceflary to complete the great fabric 
of the fyftem of nature, and give accu- 
racy and uniformity to its nomencla- 
ture, Their induitry and exactnefs 
deferve praife; but it is better for a 
ftudent, capable of more extenfive 
views, to make ufe of their labours, 
than to imitate them, What 1 have 
faid, however, mutt be underftood 
with limitatian; for, as 1 have already 
obferved, it is incumbent on the in- 
quirer into nature to fpare no pains in 
the accurate fearch after facts; but 
thefe fhould be facts not trifling or in- 
{ulated, but effential to the formation 
of thofe general theorems in which 
fyflematical knowledge confifts. It is 
certain, for infiance, that while the 
Linnzan clafs of cryptogamia {fubfilts, 
the vegetable economy muft be very 
incompletely knowa. It cannot, how- 
ever, be abolifhed without the minuteft 
examination of the generative organs 
of moftes, ferns, alga, lichens, &c. 
which may therefore reafonably em- 
ploy the ableft and moft_ philofophical 
naturalift. Bonnet, a philcfopher in 
every fenfe of the word, occupied him. 
felf for years in microfcopical obferva. 
tions and experiments on the f{mallett 
parts of nature, but it was with the 
purpofe of eftablifhing important con- 
cluftons concerning the effential cha- 
ratters of the animal and vegetable 
kingdonis, and the limits between each. 
Modern chemiftry is one of the moft 
important branches ot phyfics, and 
comprehends many truly fublime fpe - 
culations 
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culations relative to the globe we inha- 
bit; but its theory is entirely built up. 
on experiments, in which the niceft 
mechanical attentions are neceffary to 
avoid fundamental errors.” R. 303. 





MATHEMATICS—ASHMOLE AND 
FRANKLIN. 


* MATHEMATICAL ftudies mutt 
already be fuppofed to fland high in 
my eftimate, fince I have placed in the 
firft clafs thofe large and fublime views 
of nature, fome of which could not 
originally have been formed, nor can 
now be comprehended, without the 
principles of mathematics. But befides 
their undoubted value as means, they 
have by many been purfued ultimately 
as affording the higheft and purett ex- 
ercife to the intellectual powers. Fully 
fenfible of my own inadequacy to judge 
of their worth in this refpect, and 
fearful of giving way to partiality, I 
fhall only fpeak of them from obferv- 
ing their effeéts upon others. As far 
as I have remarked, few of thofe who 
during the early part of their lives 
have gone deep into mathematics, ac- 
quire fuch a relifh for them, as to be 
induced fpontaneoufly to continue their 
application to them at an after-period. 
Whether it be that they find the re- 
quifite mental exertion too fevere, or 
that they become wearied with ftudies 
which offer no further profpects, and 
furnifh no materials for converfation— 
it feems to me to be the fact, that ma- 
thematical purfuits are ufually defert- 
ed, as foon as the incidental motives 
which caufed them to be entered upon, 
or the firft ardour of curiofity, have 
ceafed. Where this has not been 
the cafe, they are fometimes found to 
occupy the whole mind, to the exclu- 
fion of all other fubjects, pleafant or 
ufeful ; and furely the ideas of figure 
and number alone are infufficient to 
fill the compafs of the human under- 
ftanding. A ftory is told of a pro- 
found mathematician, who being with 
difficulty perfuaded to read through 
Homer’s Iliad, coldly obferved at the 
conclufion, that he did not find that 
the author had proved any thing. It 
would, however, be very unjuft to re- 
prefent this infenfibility as the univerfal 
refult of mathematical {tudies. Many 
inftances may be produced of their al- 
liance in the fame perfon with polite 
and philofophical literature. Of thefe, 
it will fuffice to mention the late 


celebrated d’Alembert, a diftinguifhed 
member at the fame time of the Aca- 
demy of Sciences, and the French 
Academy, and an admired writer on a 
variety of topics. A proficiency in ab- 
{tract mathematics is certainly an ua- 
dout ted proof of great mental capacity ; 
and I fuppofe the extent of the ftudy is 
fuch, that no apprehenfions need be 
entertained of exhaufting its objects. 
Whether, with no further view, it be 
worth while to expend fo much time 
and exertion upon it, I leave you to 
determine for yourfelf. 

«* Without tracing further the circle 
of human knowledge, I fhall bring my 
letter to a conclulion after a general 
obfervation. No kinds of fiudy can 
differ more from each other, than the 
faine from itfelf, as purfued by a man 
of a (trong, and by one of a weak un- 
derftanding. ‘The firft will render a 
{mall objectimporiant; the fecond, an 
important one little, The hiftory of 
literature abounds with inftances in 
proof of this affertion—I fhall mentioa 
one. Elias Afhmole, in the laft century, 
obtained confiderable reputation here 
in the multifarious character of a pbis 
lofopber. He was an aftronomer, bat 
this noble fcience in his hands turned 
to judicial aftrology. He was a chy- 
mift, but under this title alchemy was 
the real object of his purfuit. He was 
a naturwlift, but his tafte rather led 
him to be acolleétor, than a {cientific 
obferver of nature. He was an anti- 
quary, and in that capacity made large 
collections for the hiftory of free-ma- 
fonry in this country: afterwards he 
foared to the moft noble order of the 
Garter, the hiftory of which, with all 
its laws and inftitutions, was his opus 
magnum. In this man were united the 
valuable qualities of induftry, exactt- 
nefs, and perfeverance; but the found- 
ation of good fenfe was wanting.-— 
How different from one * qui nil moli« 
‘tur inepté,’ all whofe purfuits are 
directed by a found underftanding! 
Such an one was the wife Franklin, 
who from the moft trivial faéts could 
deduce the moft important conclufions 
—who had always fomething truly va- 
luable in profpect—and whofe touch 
converted every meaner material to 
gold. i 

“Tt isnot, then, merely the {pecies 
of ftudy, but the mind and fpirit with 
which it is purfued, that fhould regu- 
late our eftimate of the inte'lectual 
powers of the ftudent. Folly often 
D2 conceals 
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conceals herfelf under the mafk of fe- 
rioufnefs, and wifdom fometimes is 
light and playful. The latter knows 
fhe hazardswothing by occafionally de- 
feending from her dignity; whereas 
folly lofes all by lofing appearances. 
A great latitude of mental occupation 
may be admitted, provided good fenfe 
pretides over all—that quality which 
truly is, as our ethical poet afferts, 

* Though no fcience, fairly worth the 

feven.’ 


P. 3036 “ Farewell!’’ 


VI. Reflections on Men and Things ; 
tranflated from a French Manu- 
fcript of the late J. G. Z1mmer- 
MAN, Author of * Solitude,” &c. 
Svo. pp. 233. 5s Symonds. 


a — 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


‘© C)F thefe Reflections it may per- 

haps be neceffary to fay a few 
words in explanation of the name pre- 
fixed to them as their author. 

«¢ The manufcript was found among 
the papers of a general officer of the 
old government of France, who lately 
died an emigrant in the ifland of 
Guernfey; he was long an intimate 
friend of Zimmerman, and as fuch was 
honoured by all who knew him, for 
he had profited much by fu valuable 
an alliance, his mind being a reflector 
of all the brighter virtues, and his life 
was devoted to the benefit and im- 
provement of fociety, 

** At the time of this gentleman’s 
deceafe were found among his papers 
the manufcripts, of which the public 
have now a tranflation, with a note 
prefixed to the following purport: 

“¢ Thefe Reflections were written 
“at an early period of life by J. G. 
* Zimmerman; and as my acquaintance 
‘with him was that of a brother, he 
‘lent them to me for perufal, at the 
* fame time obferving, that he thought 
‘them too crude for the publiceye. I 
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‘read them however with much plea. 
‘fure, and previous to my returning 
‘them to him (with his permiffion) 
* took the following copy; {till I was 
‘ defirous of his giving them to the 
‘world, which before his death he in- 
‘tended, and towards that purport 
* had added thofe notes which I have 
‘ fince tranfcribed into this copy.’ 

“« It appears, however, that Zim- 
merman never put his intentions into 
effect ; whether he {till conceived that 
thefe Reflections were not fufficiently 
finifhed for publication, or was antici- 
pated in thofe intentions by death, I 
cannot determine; the world however 
have them as I found them, and they 
will determine how far I have done 
right in fubmitting them to public 
perufal, 


P.v. ‘¢ Tue Epiror.” 


EXTRACTS. 


“THE vulgar tumult of manual 
applaufe, the fhouts of furious mobs, 
are inftances of approbation that grati- 
fy vulgar minds: like beggars with 
their pouch, any hand is welcome that 
contributes.” P. 16, 

‘¢ We often fport, and wanton, with 
the feelings of our brethren, on the 
vile prefumption that their integrity, 
fenfibility, or intellect, is bafe, like 
their appearance! ’Tis natural for 
thofe who are aware that their own ex- 
terior is more valuable than their in- 
terior, to judge that the heart of the 
poor muft be of {till lefs worth than his 
ragged covering *.” P. 45. 

‘* How much is there of what we 
fee, or read, that is worth remember- 
ing? yet, what is there that has paffed, 
from which fome profit may not be 
extracted! Haughty, or inactive—we 
either pant after a more fublime fitua- 
tion, or do not turn this to good ac- 
county.” P. 73. 

“« The crofier is generally joined to 
the fceptre, where its efforts to confo- 
lidate them have proved ineffectual +.” 
Ee 1Fhs ‘s The 


* « Upon the affumption of Sextus the Fifth, the king of Spain fent the high 
conftable of Caftile to congratulate his Holinefs. ‘The pope took him gently by 
the chin, and afked, ‘Ifthe dominions of his matter were & thin of fubjeéts that 
* he could not find an ambaflador with a beard fomewhat longer than his ?’ 

** The conftable anfwered—‘ If the king had been aware that merit confifted 
‘in a great beard, he would have fent a ram-goat for his ambaffador’!” 

t “ A wit who was told of a man who could repeat every word in Montaigne, 
without exprefling any furprife, faid, ¢ Well, and I have got the book’.” 

t ‘* Muley, an emperor of Morocco, is fuppofed, with his own hands, to 
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have 
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* The ignorant muft have a God ; ham, &c. p. Mitchell, Scott, and 
they make this God after their owa Neagle fc.) 6s. Mundell, Edin- 
tathion ||." P. 187. ¥ bureh; Longman and Rees, Lon- 

«« Writers who meditate, muft write don . , 
flowly; there is but little thought of, . 
orin, hafty productions§.” P. 192. 

“ The difappointments of luft are CONTENTS. 
violent and dangerous |!” P. 193. LEASURES of Hope, two Parts 

*« Thou toiling candidate for fame, —Notes to Ditto.—Specimens 
what fcourges art thou actively pre-” of x new Tranftion of the Medea of 
iohdbee deep fhall be thy judge; nor at Smet ae —e 
expect that genius, or induftry, will . a 1 wounde 
be fuflicient to fecure thee from the Huflar—Gilderoy—The Harper. 
affaults of ignorance, fpleen, dulnefs. 

‘The fupercilious hypercritic alone can ANALYSIS OF PART I. 
overwhelm thee *.”  P, 209. A COMPARISON between the 
eauty of remate objects in a land 
{cape, and thofe ideal fcenes of felicity 
VIL. The Pleafures of Hope; in two which the imagination delights to 

Parts: with other Poems. By contemplate—The influence of anti- 

Tuomas CampPsBeLL. 12m0. cipation upon the other paffions—An 

pp. 137. (With four Plates, Gra- allufion to the well-known fiction in 


——— 





have butchered 40,000 of his people. His right to fhed human blood being 
‘eftablithed by the priefthood, his fubjects were greedy for death; they were 
taught to believe, he difpatched them forthwith to paradife.. When he mount- 
ed Ins horfe, he always decapitated the flave who held the ftirrup, and many 
have been feen to (trugzle for the gracious favour.” 

} “* The Puelcties (a tribe of Patagonians), who defeated the Spaniard 
Baidivia, have a notion of 2 future ftate, andimagine, that after death they are 
te be trantported toa country where the fruits of inebriety are eternal; there to 
live ia immortal drunkennefs, and the perpetual chafe of the oftrich. 

“In refpect to religion, they allow two principles, a good and a bad one. 
The good they call the Creator of al! things, but confider him as one that never 
folicits himfelf about them. He is ftyled by fome Soucha, or chief in the land 
of frong drink; by others Guayara-cunnce, or lord of the dead. 

( Extradts from a pamphlet written by Pennant—printed, but not publifbed. }"" 

§ “’Tis reported, that Kdmund Burke {pent from February to November, 
in compofing his celebrated Reflections onthe French Revolution, and fo alter. 
ed, corrected, printed, and reprinted them, that when they were publithed, 
not one fheet remained of the original production.” 

€ ‘* Holbein was difpatched by Cromwell to draw the Lady Anne of Cleves. 
He brought over fo favourable a likenefs of the lady, that Henry confented to 
wed her; but when he found her fo inferior to the miniature, the ftorm, whiclt 
ihould have really been directed to the painter, burft on the minifier; and 
Cromwell loft his head, becaufe Anne was a Flanders mare, not a Venus, as 
Holbein had reprefented her.’’ 

* “ Lord Halifax defired to have the three firft books of the tranfation of 
the Iliad read at his houfe. Addifon, Congreve, and Garth, were pretent. 
In four or five places Lord Halifax ftopped me very civilly, and with a fpeech 
each time, much of the fame kind: ‘I beg your pardon, Pope, but there’s 
6 fomething in that paflage that does not quite pleafe me; be fo good as to mark 
‘ the place, and confider it at your leifure: Lam {ure you can give it a little 
‘turn.’ I told Dr. Garth, that thefe general and loofe obfervations had laid 
me under a good deal of difficulty; he laughed heartily at my embat raffiment. 
* All you need do,’ fays he, ¢ is to leave the paffages ju(t as they are, call on 
* his lordhhip two or three months hence, thank him for his kind obfervations, 
‘and then read them to him as altered.” This advice was followed. His lord- 
fhip appeared extremely pleafed with them, and cried out, ‘ Aye, now they 
* are perfectly right! nothing can be bette:”.” 
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Pagan tradition, that when all the 
guardian deities of mankind aban- 
stoned the world, Hope alone was left 
behind.—~ The ee: wren of this 
paflion in fituations of danger and 
dittrefs. —The feaman on his mid- 
night watch. —The foldier marching 
into battle —Alluficn to the intereft- 
ing adventures of Byron. 

The infpiration of Hope, as it ac- 
tuates the efforts of genius, whether 
fh the department of fcience, or of 
tafte—Domeftic felicity, how inti- 
mately conneéted with views of fu- 
ture happinefs.—Picture of a mother 
watching her infant when afleep.— 
Pictures of the prifuner, the maniac, 
and the wanderer. 

Profpects of political improvement 
in the future ftate of fociety.—The 
wide field that is yet open for the pro- 
grefs of humanizing arts among un- 
civilized nations.—From thefé views 
of amelioration of fociety, and the 
extenfion of liberty and truth over 
defpotic and barbarous countries, by 
a meancholy contraft of ideas, we 
are led to reflect upoa the nard fate of 
a brave people recently conf{picuous 
in their ftruggles for independence. 
—Defcription of the capture of War- 
faw, of the laft conteft of the op- 
preffors and the oppreffed, and the 
maflacre of the-Polifh patriots at ibe 
bridge of Prague.—-Apoftrophe to 
the felf-interefted enemies of hunian 
improvement.— Phe wrongs of Afri- 
ca—The barbarous poiicy of Eu- 
ropeans in India.—Prophecy in the 
Hindoo mythology of the expected 
defcent of the Deity to redrefs the 
miferies of their race, and to take 
vengeance on the violators of juftice 
aud mercy. 

PART It. 


Apoftrophe tu the power of Love. 
—Its intimate connexion with gene- 
rous and focial Senfibility.—Allufion 
to that beautiful pafiage in the begin- 
ning of the Book of Genefis, which 
reprefents the happinefs of Paradife 
itfelf incomplete, till Love was fuper- 
added to its other bieflings—-The 
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dreams of future felicity which a lives 
ly imagination is apt to cherith, when 
Hope is animated by refined attach- 
ment.—This difpofition to combine 
in one imaginary fcene of refidence, 
all that is pleafing in our eftimate of 
happinefs, compared to the fkill of 
the great artift, who perfonified per- 
fe: beauty, in the picture of Venus, 
by an affemblage of the moft beauti- 
ful features he could find.—A fummer 
and winter evening defcribed, as they 
may be fuppofed to arife in the mind 
of one who withes, with enthufiafm, 
for the union of friendfhip and retire- 
ment. 

Hope and Imagination infeparable 
agents.—Even in thofe contemplative 
moments, when our imagination 
wanders beyond the boundaries of this 
world, our minds are not unattended 
with an hope, that we fhall fome day 
have a wider and diftinét profped& of 
the univerfe, inftead of the partial 
glimpfe we now enjoy. 

The predominance of a belief in a 
future ftate, over tke terrors attend- 
ant on diffolution—The baneful in- 
fluence of that fceptical philofophy, 
which bars us from fuch comforts.— 
Allufion to the tate of a fuicide.-— 
Epifode of Conrad and Ellenore.-— 
Conclufion. 





EXTRACT. 
‘‘ WITH thee, fweet Hope! refides 
the heav’nly light, 
That pours remoteft rapture on the 


fight: 

Thine is the charm of life’s bewilder’d 
way, 

That calls each flumb’ring paflion into 
play. 

Wak’d by thy touch, I fee the fifter 
band, : 

On tiptoe watching, ftart at thy com- 
mand, 


And fly where’er thy mandate bids 
them fteer, 

To Pleafure’s path, or Glory’s bright 
career. 


« Primeval Hope, the Aonian mufes 


fay, 
When Man and Nature mourn’d their 
firit decay; 


When 
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When every form of death, and every 
woe 
Shot froin malignant ftars to earth be- 


low; 

When Murder bar’d his arm, and 
rampant War 

Yok’d the red dragons of heriron car; 

When Peace and Mercy, banifh’d from 
the plain, 

Sprung on the viewle{s winds to Heav’n 


again ; 

All, all forfook the friendlefs guilty 
mind, 

But Hope, the charmer, linger’d ftill 
behind. 


«* Thus, while 

wheels prepare 

From Carmel’s height to fweep the 
fields of air, 

The prophet’s mantle, ere his flight 
began, 

Dropt on the world—a facred gift to 
man, 


Elijah’s burning 


«‘ Aufpicious Hope! in thy {weet 

garden grow 

Wreaths for each toil, a charm for 
every woe: 

Won by their {weets, in Nature’s lan- 
guid hour, 

The way-worn pilgrim feeks thy fum- 
mer bower; 

There, as the wild bee murmurs on 
the wing, 

What peacetul dreams thy handmaid 
fpirits bring ; 

What viewlefs forms th’ /olian organ 
play, 

And {weep the furrow’d lines of anxi- 
ous thought away! 


¢* Angel of life! thy glittering wings 

explore 

Karth’s lonelieft bounds, and Ocean’s 
wildeit fhore. 

Lo! a. wintry winds the pilot 
yields 

His bark careering o’er unfathom’d 
fields ; 

Now on Atlantic waves he rides afar, 

bed Andes, giant of the weltern 

ar, 

With metcor-ftandard to the winds 
unfurl’d, 

Looks from his throne of clouds o’er 
half the world, 


“‘ Now far he fweeps, where fcarce 
a fymmer fimiles, 
fa Behrring’s rocks, or Greenland’s 
naked illes ; 


\ 
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Cold on his midnight watch the breezes 
blow, 

From waftes that flumber in eternal 
{now ; 

And waft, acrofs the waves’ tumul- 
tuous roar, a 

The wolf’s long howl from Oonalafka’s 
fhore. 


«« Poor child of danger, nurfling of 
the ttorm, 
Sad are the woes that wreck thy manly 
form! 
Rocks, waves, and winds, the fhat-" 
ter’d bark delay; 
Thy heart is fad, thy home is far away. 


‘* But Hope can here her moonlight 

vigils keep, 

And fing to charm the fpirit of the 
deep: 

Swift as yon ftreamer lights the ftarry 
pole, 

Her vifions warm the watchman’s pene 
five foul. 

His native hills that rife in happier 
climes, 

The grot that heard his fong of other 
times, 

His cottage home, his bark of flender 
fail, 

His glaffy lake, and broomwood blof- 
fom’d vale, 

Ruth on his thought ; he fweeps before 
the wind, 

Treads the lov’d fhore he figh’d to 
leave behind ; 

Meets at each itep a friend’s familiar 
face, 

And flies at laft to Helen’s long em- 
brace ; 

Wipes from her cheek the rapture- 
{peaking tear, 

And clafps, with many a figh, his 
children dear! 

While, long negletted, but at length 
care{s’d, 

His faithful dog falutes the fmiling 
gueit, 

Points to the mafter’s eyes (where’er 
they roam) 

His wiftful face, and whines a welcome 
home. 


¢* Friend of the brave! in peril’s 
darkeft hour, 
Intrepid Virtue looks to thee for 
ower; bi 


To ¥ oat the heart its trembling homage 
yields, 

On ftormy floods, and carnage-cover’d 
fields, 


When 
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When front to front the banner’d hofts 
combine, 

Halt ere they clofe, and form the 
dreadful line. 

When all is ftill on Death's devoted 
foil, 

The march-worn foldier mingles for 
the toil; 

As nngs his glittering tube, he lifts on 
high 

The dauntlefs brow, and fpirit-fpeak- 
ing eye, 

Hails in his heart the triumph yet to 

“s come, 

And hears thy ftormy mufic ia the 
drum! 


« And fuch thy ftrength-infpiring 

aid that bore 

"The hardy Byron to his native fhore— 

In horrid climes, where Chiloe’s tem- 
petts {weep 

Tumultuous murmurso’er thetroubled 
deep, 

?Twas his to mourn Misfortune’s rudeft 
fhock, 

Scourg’d by the winds, and cradled on 
the rock, 

To wake each joylefs morn, and fearch 
again 

The tamith’d haunts of folitary men; 

Whofe race unyielding to their native 
ftorm, 

Knows not a trace of Nature but the 
form ; 

Yet, at thy call, the hardy tar pur- 
fued, 

Pale, but intrepid, fad but unfubdued, 

Pierc’d the deep woods, and, hailing 
from afar 

The moon’s pale planet, and the nor- 
thern ftar ; 

Paus’d at each dreary cry, unheard 
before, 

Hyznas in the wild, and mermaids on 
the fhore ; 

Till, led by thee o’er many a cliff 
fublime, 

He found a warmer world, a milder 
ctime, 

A home to reit, a fhelter to defend, 

Peace and repofe, a Briton, and a 
triend *! 


VIII. Memiozrs of Hyppolite Clairon, the 
celebrated Actrefs; with Reflec- 


tions upon the Dramatic Ar: 
written by herfelf.  Tranflated 
from the French. 2 vols. {mali 

8vo. pp. 526. 8s. Redin/ons, 

mateo 
CONTENTS, 
VOL. I. 
EMOIRS of Hyppolite Clairon, 
—Keilections upon the Drama- 
tic Art.—Enunciation; or, the Ma- 
nagement of the Voice.—Strength.— 
On the Neceflity of referring every 
Thing to Art.—Memy:y.—Exterior, 
—Tyrants.—Kings.-- Principal Male 
Characters.-—-On young Men per- 
forming principal Characters. —Con- 
fidants.—Divifion of Women’s Cha- 
racters,—Mothers.——Vehement and 
impatlioned Characters, —— Tender 
Charaéters.—C onfidantes.—Drefs.— 
On the Danger of Traditions. On 
the Ufe of white Paint.—Talents ne- 
ceflary to be acquired for the Stage; 
Dancing and Drawing.—-Mufic.-— 
Languages, Geography, and: Belles 
Lettres. —General Refle@tions.—-Por- 
trait of Mademoifelle Dumefnil—— 
Charaéter of Monime.——Hermione. 
— Theatrical Schools.—-Orofmane. 
——Study of Pauline in Polievéte.— 
Obfervations on the Character of 
Roxane in Bajazet.—~On the Trage- 
dies of Manlius and Venice Sauvée, 
—On Cornelie, in the Death of Pom- 
pey.—Phédre.—Blanche, in Blanche 
and Guifcard.—On M. dela Touche, 
and his Tragedy of Iphigénie in 
Tauris —The two Eleétras. 


VOL. I. 


Reriections on Mademoifelle 
Clairon upon herfelf, and upon the 
Dramatic Art.—Order of Debut.—— 
Anecdote relating to the Character 
of Rodogune.—-Voyage to Bour- 
deanx.——Baptifm.——Letter.—-The 
Robe; or, the Vifit of M. le Maré- 
chal de R——, —Sequel of the Day. 
—Explanation with her Serene High- 
nefs Madame la M , demanded 


* «Don Patricio Gedd, a Scotch phyfcian in one of the Spanith fettlements, 
hofpitably relieved Byron and his wretched affociates, of which the commodore 
{peaks in the warmeit termsof gratitude.” ; 


by 





by herfelf——Letter to his Serene 
Highnefs the Margrave of A h. 
— Dialogue between M. L——, Ma- 
dame L——, and Mademoifelle Clai- 
ron.—Reflections on Marriages of 
Inclination; or, why I have refufed 
to marry.—-—Letter to Madame de 
V . Letter to the Margrave of 
A h.—-Advice te my young 
Friends. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE PREFACE. 

«© THE memoirs of celebrated ar- 
tifts, as well as thofe of eminent poets 
and illuftrious philofephers, are equally 
intere(ting to thofe who admire their 
genius, as to thofe who defign to tread 
their footfteps. One feels curiofity to 
Jearn by what incidents they were guid- 
ed in their choice of profeflion, and by 
what ftudies and means they reached 
that high degree of perfection which 
procures for them the fuffrages of their 
own age, and the remembrance of 
pofterity. Their reflections on the art 
or the fciences which they profefs, are 
precepts which their followers collect, 
and by which they are frequently en- 
abled to fhorten the thorny path which 
leads to celebrity. 

‘¢ The work of Hyppolite Clairon 
combines in itfelf all thofe advantages, 
This celebrated aétrefs is yet alive; the 
refides at Paris; and it is at nearly her 
eightieth year that fhe appears to have 
recovered, for the purpofe of writing 
her memoirs, that ftrength of colour- 
ing, and juftnefs of expreffion, which 
diftinguifhed her ftyle when. in the 
bloom of youth. 

‘¢ Hyppolite Clairon was born in 
obfcurity. Her early education was, 
therefore, neglected, and at ten years 
old fhe fearcely could read. Her ta- 
lent for the ftage, however, was al- 
ready manifeft. From her windows 
fhe was accuftomed to fee Mademoi- 
felle Dangeville receive her leffons in 
‘dancing, and fhe learned to imitate. 
The applaufes which were lavifhed on 
thefe her firft attempts at imitations, 
heated her youthful imagination; and 
for the future fhe dreamt of nothing 
but of fecuring the praife fhe had 
gained. Shortly afterwards fhe was 
brought to the theatre, where the en- 
tertainments of the evening were Le 
Compte d’Effex and Les. Folies. Amou- 
reufes, Next day fhe was able to repeat 
above a hundred lines of the tragecy, 
and two-thirds of the after-piece ; the 
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could even imitate the tones and gef- 
tures of the performers. Her mother 
defigned her for a working bufinefs; 
but the fprightly daughter could not. 
endure the labour of the hands. One 
day, when the mother was inflicting 
on her the punifhment of her idlenefs, 
fhe cried out, * Well, you had better 
‘kill me at once; for if not, nothin 

* fhall prevent me from being a player! 

‘* It foon became neceflaury to deters 
mine; and Hyppolite appeared at the 
Italian theatre before the was quite 
twelve years old. Some time atter- 
wards fhe was engaged in the Rouen 
company; fhe was applauded by the 
audience, and aftonifhed her employers. 
It was here the acquired the habits of 
the theatre. After having appeared 
fucceifively at different theatres, the 
at laft prefented herfelf at the Comedie 
Frangais. She infifted on playing firft- 
rate characters, and to make her firfk 
appearance in that of Phédre.—The: 
managers laughed at her prefumption ; 
but fhe was refolved, and fucceeded. 
After having performed for twenty 
years at this theatre, with great fuce 
cefs, the went into Germany, and took 
up her refidence in the neighbourhood 
of the Margrave of Anfpach, who ap- 
peared to entertain for her, if not love, 
at leaft a very lively friendthip. But to 
ufe her own expreflion,—‘ There is ne 
* court folittle as not to have its Nar- 
* ciffus ? fhe was perfecuted here, and 
returned to her country. 

“« Hyppolite Clairon terminates this 
recital by acritique on the theatre, in 
its prefent ftate, which appears to carry 
feverity to a degree that borders on 
injuftice. It is interefting, neverthe- 
lefs, to relate the judgment of a per- 
former fo celebrated; for, notwith- 
ftanding the {pirit of prejudice by 
which it appears to have been dictated, 
it yet feemsto inculcate truths which it 
is for the intereft of the art fhould be 
kept in mind, as well by the public as 
by the performers. 

*¢ Though Mademoifelle Clairon has 
her riemory impreffed with the pro« 
ductions of the beft French poets, the 
yet reforts to the theatre, to feel thas 
additional intereft which the beauties 
of action never fail to add tothe beau- 
ties of compolition. ‘ But, alas!’ fays 
fhe, ‘what do I meet in thefe repre- 
‘fentations but the vulgarity of the 
* lowelt claffes of life; 

—‘ No principle of art— 

‘No idegofthedignity of the charagier,;. 
, « Every 
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¢ Everyone plays after his own fafhion, 
* and forgets that the performer fhould 
* accommodate himfelf to thofe with 
* whom he plays ; that it is his duty to 
« exert fome effort, to make fome facri- 
€ fice to the enfemble of the piece, and 
“to fecure efcé?. 1 obferve no unity 
“of tones, no dignity of action. If 
“have feen heroes throw themfelves 
* flat on their beliy, and fometimes 
“walk on their knees. I have feen 
* indecency of drefs carried fo far, that 
€ the aétrefs appeared under the fingle 
* covering of a fleth-coloured taffety, 
* and exactly fitted to the fkin from 
head to foot. I have been ftunned 
‘with ranting, and difgufted with 
© buffoonery; and, to complete all, 
¢ the pit has cried out, Bravo!’” Vol. i. 
. iii, 

‘In conclufion, fhe offers fome re- 
flections on theatrical declamation. 
We have poetics, effays on mufic, on 
painting, andon all the arts. On the 
comic att, 25 ii may be called, which 
is certainly tie moft difficult, we have 
only tradition. Like thofe _hiftoric 
facts, which, in their defcent from age 
to age, at length affume a tinge of fa- 
ble, the traditions of the theatre, con- 
fided to the unfaithful memory of in- 
dividuals, have become unnatural and 
untrue as they became old. The cha- 
racter which in the days of Moliere 
was a living character known in fociety, 
is at this day only a burlefque cari- 
¢ature, becaufe, in each generation 
through which it has defcended, it has 
received an addition. We ought then 
to preferve with gratitude the obferva- 
tions offered by thofe-who have been 
diftinguifhed on the ftage. It is necef- 
fary to fix this great art by written tra- 
dition and fixed precepts, Baron was 
the firft aStor of his time. Fifty years 
after him Le Kain appeared ; and fome 
contemporaries pretend that he has not 
yet had a fuccetfor. Whence comes 
this? Becaufe there are no fixed prin- 
ciples; becaufe the difcoveries and.ob. 
jervations made by great performers 
perith with them; and their fucceffor's, 
obliged to commence the {tudy of their 
art by their own obfervations, throw it 
back to its origin, 

“Who better qualified than Madame 
Clairon to fix thefe principles? After 
twenty years of brilliant fuccefs, one 
has a right to give advice as a leffon. 
She was one of the moft illuftrious a¢- 
trees of her time; and I fhall conclude 
by citing an anecdote inferted in the 
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Encyclopedia by one of her c¥atempo- 
raries, and which proves to what a 
high degree of perfection fhe had car- 
ried her art; 

‘« ¢ Madame Clairon, who plays the 
* charaéter of Ariane with fo much 
‘ fpirit and truth, received one even- 
‘ing thofe warm plaudits which the fo 
‘well merited. In that fcene where 
‘ Ariane inguires, with her confidante, 
‘ who can be her rival, at this verfe— 


“Is it Megifte, Egle, who renders him 
faithlefs??’ 


€ the actre{s faw a man who, with tear§& 
‘in his eyes, leaned towards her, and 
‘ cried out ina fmothered voice, ** No, 
‘no! it is Phédre!”—This was the 
* voice of nature applauding the pers 
* fection of art.’ Vol. i, p. xix. 


EXTRACTS. 
BARON, DUFRENE, AND LE KAIN« 


“¢ SINCE the theatre has exifted, wa 
can only reckon three actors capable of 
performing the very firft-rate charac. 
ters. 

** Thefe are Baron, Dufrene, and 
Le Kain.—Baron had the advantage 
of being the pupil of Moliere. He 
was a man of great ability, had acom- 
manding figure, and paffed his life 
amidft perfons of the firft rank in 
France. 

‘* Like other actors, he declaimed, 
and recited verfes in his youth; but, 
in order to exalt himfelf to a level 
with, and to emulate thofe perfons of 
fuperior rank with whom he was ad- 
mitted as 4 companion, he familiarized 
himfelf to the fimple and true gran- 
deur; he difplayed their manners in 
the characters he reprefented ; and it 
is to him we are indebted for the firft 
Jeilons of that art which is always fo 
difficult to attain. 

“ Dutrene was more dazzling than 
profound. He was noble, but never 
vehement; full of warmth, but with- 
out order, without principles, without 
any of thofe great features which cha- 
racterize genius, He was indebted for 
his fuccefs to the fuperior beauty of hig 
perfon and the excellence of his deli- 
very. He is, however, a proof that 
the public in his time did not require 
from an actor fo much as they do at 
prefent. 

‘« Le Kain was bred an artifan. His 
figure was difpleafing and aa + 

; ig 
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his (tature was low, his voice difcord- 
ant, and his conftitution weak; yet, 
with all thefe difadvantages, he launch- 
ed from the workfhop to the theatre; 
and, without any other guide than 


enius, without any affiftance but art, | 


¢ attained the reputation of the great- 
eft actor, and the moft pen Ce 
dignified of men. I am not fpeaking 
either of his firft effays, or his latter 
exertions: in thé former he doubted, 
attempted, and was often difappoint- 
ed; a circumftance that could not fail 
to happen. In the latter his ftrength 
did not fecond his intentions. For 
want of phyfical faculties, he was oft- 
en tedious and declamatory; but ia 
the meridian of his faculties he ap- 
proached neareft of any to perfec. 
tion. 

“© IT moaft, however, acknowledge, 
without partiality, that he did not give 
the fentiments of every attthor with 
equal force. 

*¢ He could not do juftice to Cor- 
neille. The characters of Racine were 
too fimple for him: he pourtrayed the 
chara¢ters of neither of them well, 
except in fome fcenes which allowed 
his genius; thofe ftriking burfts of 
paffions, without which he never ap- 
peared to advantage. 

‘¢ His perfection was only complete 
in the tragedies of Voltaire. Like 
the author, he conftantly appeared no- 
ble, true, fenfible, profound, vehe- 
ment, or fublime. The talents of Le 
Kain were of that clafs, that you 
overlooked the difadvantages of his 

erfon. 

** His ftudies had been directed to 
their proper object; he was acquaint- 
ed with a variety of languages, he read 
much, and formed an accurate judg- 
ment of what he read; but without 
recourfe to art he could never have 
made an actor.” Vol. i. p. 51. 


EXTERIOR. 

* THE Englifa manners admit on 
the {tage what in thiscountry would be 
confidered as highly difguiting. Ri- 
chard the Third is reprefented with all 
the defects he derived from nature. 
As it is eafier to deform than improve, 
it therefore requires lefs efforts to af- 
fume a vulgar than a dignified air ; but 
as he, who inthe fame charagter avails 
himfelf of beth, has more refources 
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than he who confines hinfelf to one, I 
am apt to think the dramatic art is lefs 
difficult at London than at Paris. The 
French critics only admit of elegant 
and noble figures in tragedy; they 
would laugh to fee the perfonage, who 
was to excite their terror or pity, ap- 
pear with an humped back or diftorted 
limbs. Every one is fenfible that the 
greate{t monarch may be ‘as ill made, 
as awkward, and have as vulgar aa. 


air as the loweft peafant in his king.v >: 


dom ; that bodily infirmities, phyfical’.. 
defects, and low habits, feem to equal. 
ize him.with the reft of mankind; but} 

neverthelefs, the refpeé&t which his 
rank impreffes, the fentiment of fear 

or love which he infpires, and -the 

pageantry with which he is furrounded, 

always impart to him a commanding 

afpect. 

«¢ Tragedy prefents the moft faith- 
ful picture of the policy, the crimes, 
the virtues, and the miferies of the 
matters of the world. ~ All the perfon- 
ages who reprefent it are noble, all 
their actions important, all their con- 
fequences ferious; but, after all, it 
is but a reprefentation; we are all fen- 
fible of it; and, without the concur- 
rence of every poffible illufion, the 
public would only fee and hear the 
actor, and would lofe the pleafure of 
being deceived. 

‘© Achilles is announced, or any 
other hero who has ju(t vanquifhed 
fingly an hoft of formidable foes; or 
a prince poffeffed of fuch charms and 
attractions, that the greateft princefs 
would, without regret, facrifice her 
throne, and even her life, to him. 
His reprefentative appears on the 
ftage, and turns out to be a diminu- 
tive puny man, of a difgufting figure, 
without ftrength, without voice. What 
then becomes of the illufion? I do 
not conceive there can be any; yet I 
have feen the caricature I have juft 
defcribed affume any part that was of- 
fered him, and receive the moft un- 
bounded applaufe*.” Vol. i. p. 61. 


MADEMOISELLE CLAIRON’S EARLY 
ATTACHMENT TO THE STAGE. 


‘¢ BORN at feven months, I re- 
ceived from nature a weak conftitution 
equally difadvantageous and agppofite 
to the future developement ef my phy- 
fical and moral fituation. 


* & Le Sieur Meee,” 
# 2 ac No 
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*¢ No careffes, no attentions, che- 
rifhed my infancy; no idea of art, of 
~ talent, or of any fcience whatever, 
could I derive from my education. 
To read was the only thing I knew at 
the age of eleven years. My cate- 
chifin and my prayer-book were the 
only books with which I was acquaint- 
ed. Stories of ghofts and forcerers, 
which I believed to be true hiftories, 


. «were all that my infructors inftilled 


“~ ‘Sjinto my mind. 
Cee. My mother was.a violent, igno- 
ant, and fuperftitious woman, who 
ad no idea beyond that of keeping 
me inactive in a corner, or calling me 
to her in order to make me tremble 
under her menaces and her blows. 
My horror at manual labour, to which 
fhe wifhed to accuftom me, was the 
caufe of this treatment, and it redou- 
bled my difguft for labour. I could 
not fupport the idea of being brought 
up to a bufinefs, I am fure it is to the 
misfortunes and treatment 1 met with 
in my infancy that I am indebted fora 
mind at once compaflionate and deter- 
mined. I have only maintained my 
fituation, and my phyfical and moral 
exiftence, by the refources which thofe 


two qualities have — me. 


“At the age of twelve years, fate 
at length took pity on me: it obliged 
my mother to change her lodging. 
My fituation was ftill the fame; but 
the neighbours, touched with the ap. 
pearance of languor to which my mif- 
tortunes had reduced me, and affected 
by my beauty, my figure, my voice, 
and certain marks of judgment, added 
to a fweetnefs of temper which I dif- 
played when I was not required to 
work at the needle, obtained for me 
the privilege that 1 fhould have a lit- 
tle leifure time to devote as I might 
think proper. This was the firft mo- 
ment of my life LT ceafed to complain ; 
yet, whether it was the difpofition of 
my mother, or that the withed to get 
rid of me, fhe would frequently fhut 
me up in a room that looked towards 
the ftreet. There was I obliged to 
remain without the leaft means of 
amufing myfelf, without the poflibi- 
lity of opening the windows to admire 
the people pafling by. I, however, 
after the firlt day, got upon a chair, 
by which I could, at leaft, look about 
‘thé neighbourhood. Mademoifelle 
Dangeville lodged exa€tly oppofite: 
her windows were generally open; 
fhe received letlons in dancing ;> the 
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was diftinguifhed for every charm 
which nature and youth could unite 
in the fame perfon. My whole foul 
was affembled in my eyes. I loft: not 
a fingle motion fhe made. She was 
furrounded by her yr As foon 
as fhe had finifhed her leffon, fhe was 
applauded, and her mother embraced 
her. The difference between her fitu- 
atign and my own penetrated me with 
the deepeft grief. y tears would not 
allow me to contemplate her any long- 
er. I defeended from my chair ; and 
when the agitation of my mind was in 
fome degree calmed, 1 returned, but 
all had difappeared. 

“ As far as my weak ideas would 
enable me, I began to reafon with my- 
felf. 1 determined to fay nothing of 
what I had obferved, left 1 fhould be 
deprived of the opportunity in future, 
I afterwards endeavoured to imitate 
the fame fteps and attitudes I had feen 
Mademoifelle Dangeville perform. At 
laft I was releafed from the room, and 
afked what I had been doing. For 
the firft time in my life I told a falfe- 
hood. I anfwered hattily—* 1 have 
‘ been doing nothing, 1 have been 
£ afleep.? This detail may appear trie 
fling to many, but it will inform thofe 
who have children how neceffary it is 
to poffefs their confidence. 

“ This firft falfehood emboldened 
me to commit others. It developed 
all the malice of which I was fufcepti- 
ble. I derived a pleafure from difli- 
mulation; and thefe circumftances 
combined induced me to contra¢t a de- 
gree of difdain for my mother, the 
horror of which my inexperience con- 
cealed from me, and which, in a vict- 
ous mind, might have been productive 
of the greateft misfortunes. 

“* I no longer experienced the leaf 
repofe, except when I was locked up 
todopenance. Happily the bad hu- 
mour, or the neceffary avocations of 
my mother, often condemned me to 
my folitary retreat; I inftantly ran to 
the window; the fine weather favour- 
ed me: I could fee to the very farther 
end of her room; I obferved and ftu- 
died her; 1 remarked her a€tions as 
much as it was in my power; and, 
when the retired, I imitated all I had 
feen her do. My memory and ap- 
plication fo well feconded my efforts, 
that thofe who came to the -houfe 
thought I had been provided with 
matters. My manner of entering 3 
room, of faluting the company, — 
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of feating myfelf, was no longer the 
fame. My ideas became enlightened ; 
and the improvement 1 had acquired, 
added to the grace of my deportment, 
obtained me even the favour of my 
mother. 

** In the mean time my fecret op- 
prefled me. I had an extreme delire 
to know who Mademoifelle Dangeville 
was, I ventured to confide in a man 
who vifited us, and who had always 
treated me lefs as a child than others 
had done. He informed me as to the 
nature of the French ftage, and that 
Mademoifelle Dangeville belonged to 
it. He further promifed to take me to 
the theatre, and obtained my mother’s 
permiflion to that effect, but not with- 
out difficulty. My mother difcovered 
in theatrical reprefentations only the 
road to eternal damnation; however, 
I was fuffered to fee the performance of 
Le Comte d’ Effex and Les Folies Amou- 
reufes, It is not now in my power to 
defcribe what my feelings were at that 
time; I only know that, during the 
reprefentation, and the reft of the even. 
ing, 1 could neither eat, drink, or ar- 
ticulate a fingle word. All my ideas 
concentrated within myfelf. I neither 
faw nor heard any one. £ Go to bed, 
* ftupid creature!’ were the only words 
that {truck me. I immediately left 
the room; but, inftead of attempting 
to fleep, L employed myfelf in remem- 
bering and repeating all that 1 had 
feen; and every one was aftonithed 
the next, day to hear me recite more 
than an hundred verfes of the tragedy, 
and two-thirds of the after-piece. This 
prodigious memory was lefs furpriling 
than the correétnefs with which I imi- 
tated the ftyle ef every actor. I lifped 
like Grandval ; [ ftammered and copied 
the air of Crifpin; I imitated Poiffon; 
I defcribed the archnefs of manner 
which diftinguithed Mademoifelle Dan- 
geville, and the affected ftiff ftyle of 
Balicourt. In fhort, I was looked upon 
asa prodigy. But my mother, frown. 
ing at me, faid, fhe had rather I knew 
how to make a gown or a petticoat, 
than to act fuch fooleries. This beha- 
viour provoked me; and finding I was 
fupported by the encomiyms I had 
received, I boldly declared I would 
never learn any work, and that I was 
determined to be an aétrefs. Abufe 
and blows compelled me to be filent; 
and to prevent my finking under her 
feverity, was all my friends cquid do 
i my favour. 

2 


“ From that moment my mother 


declared that I fhould be ftarved to 
death, and that fhe would break my 
arms and legs if I did not work.— 
Thofe charatteriftic features which 
diftinguith one’s diipofitiop are never 
effaced; and 1 ftill remember thar I 
had the pride to reftrain my tears, 
and pronounce, with all the firmaefs 
my age would admit of, * Well, you 
‘ may kill me if you pleafe; but, for 
© all that, I will be an actrefs.’ 


ceived, during the two months it con,/ 
tinued, could not make me change aii 
refolution; but my health was ia 
jured by the feverity of it. 

*¢ The prejudices of a low education 
were the only motives by which my 
mother was guided. Her heart was 
naturally good; and my fituation the 
more affected her, as | never conm- 
plained. She went to pour her griefs, 
on my account, into the bofom of a 
worthy and fenfible woman, for whom 
the worked. ‘The refult of their cone 
verfation, the details of which I ne- 
ver learnt, was, that | fhould expe- 
rience a fentiment of tendernefs of 
which I had never had the leaft idea, 
My mother, on returning home, took 
me in her arms, bedewed me with hee 
tears, and promiled to confent to my 
wilhes, provided 1 would love her, 
forget what was pait, and eadeavour 
to re-eftablifh my health. This un- 
expected change produced fuch joy 
in my foul, that [ thought it would 
have coft me my life; but I foon got 
the better of it. My mother took 
me to my benefactrefs, who intro- 
duced me to Dehais, one of the per- 
formers at the Italian theatre. He 
thought fo favourably of me, that he 
prefented me to all his comrades, I 
was engaged, and had a part given me 
to ftudy; and, at length, appeared 
upon the ftage before 1 had accom- 
plithed twelve years of age.”” Vol, ii. 
p- 24. 


ANECDOTE RELATING TO THE CHA~ 
RACTER OF KODOGUNE. 


“THE far greater part of the pub- 
lic have no opinion at all of their 
own; they fufier themfelves to be 
hurried away by caprice, by the chiefs 
of the pack whom they call learned 
critics, becaufe they are as vociferous 
asinfolent. The multitude are always 
fure of being pleafed by fudden ex- 

clamawous, 
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‘¢ The molt cruel treatment I rek 4 
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clamations, violent: aye: unnatu- 
ral tranfitions, and low familiarity.— 
I confefs the approbation of this clafs 
of judges is of little importance. It 
was my cuftom to hear the criticifms 
of others; d then reafoned within my- 
felf as to the propriety of them, with- 
out fuffering my judgment to be bi- 
affed by my vanity. lL entreated every 
well-informed perfon I could meet 


giith to tell me my defects, and to 
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“pare none of my faults. When I 


~~played, I endeavoured to fix my eye 



























































































































































on fome one in the pit, whom I 
ew to be a yvood judge, and I 
layed to pleafe him: if 1 could not 
nd fuch a perfon, I played to pleate 
myfelf. 1 did not calculate upon 
whether I had received more or lefs 
applaufe, but whether I was fentible 
of having difplayed more or lefs me- 
rit. In admiring the talents of my 
companions on the ftage, I was emu- 
lated to excel them: many of their 
faults were applauded which I fhould 
have been afhamed to have imitated. 
For example : 
** Mademoifelle Gauffin was per- 
fectly handfome ; her voice was as 
expreflive as poffible; her enfemble 
was noble; her every motion was 
characterized by an infantine grace, 
which it was impoflible to refift; but 
the was Mademoife!le Gauffin in every 
thing. Zare and Rodogune were cait 
in the fame mould. Age, ftate, fitu- 
ation, time, and place, had all the 
fame tint. 
** Zare is the penfive inmate of a 
convent; but Rodogune, demanding 
of her lovers the head of their mo- 
ther, is affuredly a vehement and im- 
perious character. It is true, that 
Corneille has introduced four verfes 
rather of a paftoral than a tragic na- 
ture : ; . 
*ell eft des neeuds fecrets, i} eft des 
fympathies, 

Dont, par le doux rapport, les ames 
afforties, 

S’attachent l'une A l’autre, et fe laif. 
fent piquer 

Par ce je ne fais quoi qu’on ne peut 
expliquer, 


“ Rodogune is in love; and the 
actrefs who does not remember that 
the expreflion of fuch a paflionought 
to be modified accordiirg to ihe cha- 
rater, and not according to the words, 
would fpeak thefe verfes with a grace 
and aniorous jimplicity, in my mind, 
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more adapted to the character of Lita 
cinde, in L’Oracle, than to that of Ro- 
dogune. The public, accuftomed to 
fuch a manner of expreffion, would 
anticipate this couplet with impatience, 
aad applaud it with tranfport. 

*¢ Whatever danger I ran in deviat. 
ing from this ftyle of aéting, I had 
the courage not to violate my own 
judgment. I fpoke thofe verfés with 
the petulance of a proud woman, who 
found herfelf compelled to acknow- 
ledge her feelings. The audience ex- 
prefied no fymptoms of difapproba- 
tien; but I had mot the flighteft ap- 
plaufe. 1 was, however, fatisfied 
with the attempt. The actor who ab- 
ruptiy oppofes the public, affembled 
to obferve him, and adopts ideas con 
trary to thofe generally received, 
onght, hawever he may have reafon 
on his fide, to think himfelf happy if 
he is not punifhed for his temerity. 
The hittory of Gallilee was prefent-to 
my mind, and 1 played the reft of the 
character with the utmoft fuccefs. 
When the play was over, I went, ac- 
cording to my cuftom, into the lobby, 
to hear what the critics had to obferve. 
I heard M. Duclos, of the French 
academy, fay, with a loud and pofi- 
tive tone of voice, that the tragedy 
had been well played, .that I had been 
excellent in feveral parts, but that I 
ought not to think of performing ten- 
der charaélers after Mademoifelle Gaul 
fin. 

“« Aftonifhed at fo hafty a decifion, 
fearing the impreflions it might make 
on thofe who heard it, and overcome 
by an emotion of anger, Iran towards 
him, and exclaimed, ¢ Rodogune a 
* tender character, Sir? A Parthian} 
‘a fury! who requires of her lovers 
‘the head of their mother and their 
‘queen! Thisatender character? A 
‘fine judgment yours, truly!’——A- 
bafhed at what I had done, tears came 
to my relief, and I fled, followed by 
general applaufes. 

“ The refult of my ftudies fince 
has confirmed the propriety of my 
firit ideas. 
in his commentary on Corneille; and 
the public, as well fatisfied with my 
haughtinefs as with Mademoifelle 
Gauflin’s tendernefs, has given me 
every_reafon to believe that I have 
not loft my labour, and that by arm- 
ing ourfelves with patience, refpect, 
and reafon, we may fometimes —_ 
our own ideas, and not implicitly ~ - 
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Voltaire has juftified them. 
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low the jel and opinions of 
others.” Vol. ii. p. 119. 
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VOYAGE TO BOURDEAUX——IM- 
PROVED STYLE OF ACTING. 


«¢ THE farther I advanced in my 
ftudies the greater were my apprehen- 
fions of fuccefs, I felt that, by ad- 
hering too clofely to certain truths, I 
fhould offend againft ordinary culloms. 
The dread of experiencing the cenfure 
of the public did not allow me fuffi- 
cient courage to ingraft upon the cha- 
racters I performed that diftinguithing 
and appropriate feature which, in my 
judgment, belonged tothem. I fear- 
ed even that I had not fufficiently re- 
flected, to enable me to depend upon 
my own judgment. I felt the im- 
menfe diftance between theory and 
prastice: I fpent nearly ten years in 
refearches equally profound and mi- 
nute. Exhaufted by my labours, and 
impatient at finding them ufelefs, I 
thought it my duty to repair to one of 
our provinces, and try the effect of 
my fyftem upon a public unprejudiced, 
and uninfluenced by particular ha~- 
bits. I obtained permiflion to go to 
Bourdeaux. 

« The neceflity of acquiring the im. 
mediate reputation of a fine actrefs in- 
duced me to employ, in the character 
of Phédre, in which I made my firft 
appearance, that impaflioned ftyle of 
acting, haughtinefs of deportment, 
and vehemence of expreflion, which 
had been fo much applauded at Pa- 
ris, and which the ignorant called na- 
ture. I quite aftonifhed my auditory ; 
I was extolled to the fkies. The next 
day I affumed the character of Agrip- 
pine, and played it, from beginning 
to end, in conformity to my own 
ideas. 

‘¢ This fimple, eafy, and natural 
ftyle of a€ting, at firft furprifed them. 
An accelerated mode of utterance at 
the clofe of each couplet, and a regu- 
jar gradation of vehemence, had been 
yfually the fignals for applaufe ; they 
knew it had only been cuftomary to 
applaud fuch paffages; and as I did 
not refort to that ftyle they had been 
ufed to, I was not applauded. Per- 
fectly miftrefs of myfelf, 1 attentively 
obferved their motions and their mur- 
murs; I diftinétly heard it faid in tire 
firft {cene—* But that is fine acting !— 
that is fing!’ The couplet following 
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was generally applauded; and I was 
atiered, during the remainder of 
the character, with the moft complete 
fuccefs. anads 

*¢ | reprefented thirty-two of 
different yttenternact a always 
my new-adopted flyle. Ariane wag 
oi the number; and the authors of 
the Encyclopedia, in the word decla- 
mation, have been kind enough to 
tranfmit to pofterity the very mark- 
ed and flattering homage which I re. 


ceived. However, ftill fearful, and*..2., 
doubting the judgment of the public, 


as well as my own, I determined ta 
perform Phédre, as I had played it a:, 
firft; and I beheld, with tranfport,* 
that they were diffatisfied with it. [* 
had confidence enough to fay it was 
an effay which I thought it my duty 
to make, and that 1 would play the 
fame character differently, if the 
would indulge me with a third repree 
fentation. I obtained permiffion—{ 
adopted that ftyle which was the ree 
fult of my ftudies as completely as 
poffible, and every one agreed these 
was no Comparifon. 

** Encouraged by the fuccefs I had 
obtained, I returned to Paris with the 
firm refolution either of quitting the 
theatre, or of finding my efforts ap- 
proved; but I was received in a 
manner fo flattering to me, that I 
remained on the ftage thirteen years 
atter. 

“I invite all perfons of the fame 
profeflion to reflect ferioufly upon my 
conduct: they will find that it is wrong 
always to refer the plaudits they ma 
receive to the judgment of the audi- 
ence—they are often nothing more 
than marks of kindnefs and encou- 
ragement; they fometimes proceed 
from habit, or from a rifon 
with actors of lefs talent, or lefs fa 
voured by nature: | may even vea- 
ture to fay, they are fometimes the 
effect of ignorance or party; for itis 
rare to find the public without its 
victim or itsfavourne. Every day a 
certain portion of the audience re- 
tire; every day different perfons com- 
pofe it; and, in the courfe of ten 
years, an audience does not confilt of 
the fame people. Tradition is loft; 
and, for want of good actorsand good 
judges, the flage reverts to that me 
diocrity of ability which characterized 
its infancy.” Vol. ii. p. 126, 
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3X. New Defeription of Blenheim, the 
Seat of his Grace the Duke of 
Marlborough, Containing a full 
and accurate Account. of the 
Paintings, ‘Tapettry, and Furni- 
ture; a picturefque Tour of the 
Gardens and Park, and a general 
Defcription of the China Gallery, 
&c. With a preliminary Effay 
on Landfcape Gardening (a View 
of the North Front, and coloured 
Plan of the Park, &c.). 12mo. 


pp. 140. 2s. 6d. Cadell and Da- 
vies; Newoery. 


CONTENTS. 


ENERAL Information — Preli- 
minary Effay on Landfcape 
Gardening—Palace, &c.—Paintings, 
Tapeftry, and Furuiture—-China 
' Gallery ——Gardens, &c.——River— 
Park, &c.—Wood{tock—Notices to 
“Parties of Pleafure. 


EXTRACTS. 


PRELIMINARY ESSAY ON LAND- 
SCAPE GARDENING. 


*¢ NATURAL tafte is the founda- 
tion of all pi€turefque embellifhment. 
To feize the grana outline with the 
mind’s eye, to adapt the defign to 
the predominant features in the land- 
fcape, to unfold the beauties of na- 
ture by the matterly touches of art, is 
the fublime province of the ornamen- 
tal compofer of rural fcenery. 

«¢ That this fcience has been culti- 
vated with the greateft fuccefs in this 
country, even jealoufy and national 
vanity will not pretend todeny. Fo- 
reign writers, diftinguifhed for their 
tafte, have allowed the Englifh the 
pre-eminence in landfcape and orna- 
mental gardening ; and that they were 
the firft who emancipated themfelves 
from the tramme!s of prejudice; and 
recurring to Nature, which had long 
been banifhed from the feats of the 
great, invited her to her deferted a- 
bodes, and gave her a new and im- 
pofing afpect. 

«« Kent faw the incongruity of ar- 
tificial defign. The ftraight walk, 
the clipped hedge, the tortured yew, 
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funk beneath the fuperior chaftity of 
his tafte. He made as much progrefg 
aS an innovator, who had a prevailing 
bad tafte to contend with, could be 
expected to do. Perhaps his own 
was not quite correct. One age fel. 
dom unfolds an idea, and brings that 
idea to perfection, We have had 
fchools of painting as well as of orna- 
mental fcenery. Some matters were 
diftinguifhed for one excellence, and 
fome for another. The force of ge. 
nius has at intervals prevailed over 
difadvantages, and produced works to 
be admired, though not in every re. 
fpect deferving imitation. Reynolds, 
with a mind enlightened by tcience, 
and chaftifed’ by tafte, embodied the 
form, and caught the charaéter which 
he transfufed into the colouring on the 
canvas. He grouped—he combined. 
He followed nature, and_ therefore 
fucceeded; but he had great artifts 
among his predeceffors, who paved 
the way for the attainment of excel. 
lence. 

*¢ Tt was not thus with picturefque 
embellifhment. The fcience was com. 
eaey new ; and where attempts 
vad been made, they were in general 
conducted on a wrong plan, or pros 
ceeded from a vitiated tafte.. 

“« Kent had every obftacle in his 
way; yet he accomplifhed much; and 
gratitude is due to him who deviates 
trom a wrong path, and afpires to 
perfection, though he may not reach 
her temple. 

“To Kent fucceeded Brown—a 
man originally bred a gardener; and 
from this fortuitous circumitance, with. 
out a particle of his genius, every per. 
fon who can fuperintend a kitchen- 
garden, or handlea fpade, has thought 
himfelf qualified to quit his fphere, 
and attempt defign. But Brown pof- 
feffed an originality of conception, a 
poet’s eye, and an inftinctive tafte for 
rural embellifhm nt. He was at laft 
animated and infpired by fome of his 
own Creations. 

** He faw the deformity of per- 
verted beauty with keener optics thag 
Kent—he viewed Nature with the en- 
thufiafm of a lover; and though it 
cannot be denied, that he fometirges 
tricked her out in meretricious orna- 
ments, and patched her with unmean- 
ing clumps, he never loft fight of her 
prominent charms, and his wort er- 
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rors are daly like minute pimples on a 
beautiful face *. 

“* We have, however, feen this 
mighty mafter of picturefque embel- 
lifhment feverely cenfured by foine of 
his own countrymen, who, indulging 
too much in the vifions of theory, 
have denied him the merit of prac- 
tical excellence. Becaufe Brown could 
execute better than he could defcribe, 
and worked by felf-taught rules, he 
has been attacked with afperity; and 
fome of his moft capital performances 
have been afcribed to chance, ortoa 
dereliction of his own principles. 

** But who can reduce the infinite 
variety of fituations that are to be 
improved to any fyftematic principles? 
The powerful genius of a place will 
imperiouily fet rules at defiance; and, 
in fact, Art can only be the handmaid 
of Nature, whofe beauties, prefenting 
a boundlefs variety, are alike indignant 
of confinement and control. 

“« The attempt at fyftem is only an 
effort to bring us back to what has 
juftly been exploded. ‘ I have no 
‘ magical fkill in planting rofes,’ fays 
Gray. Nature di(dains the fetters of 
art. The beft principles can never be 
univerfally applicable to all Situations 
in an equal degree. The painter may 
mivent or reject at pleafure, and ad- 
here to the rules of his art: the em- 
bellither of landfcape is more confined 
in his operations; he cannot always 
reject—he can only improve. His in- 
vention may cover fome defecis; but 
at Cannot always command the excel- 
Jencies he might with. Befides, a flat 
furface and an extended natural fcene 
are very different materials to work 
on, and will have very different effects 
when viewed by the eye of natural 
tafte +, the only juft criterion of rural 
embellifhment. 

The chet d’ceuvre of Brown was 
the improvements at Blenheim. He 
had the nobleft field to difplay his 
talents on, and he did not labour in 
vain, But though he traced the out- 
line with effeét, the correét tafte of 
the noble poffeffor of this magnificent 
place has enabled him to give it many 


additional touches, and to improve its 
drapery. He has, however, preferved 
the unity of the defign, and only 
heightened the colouring. Who that 
now vifits thefe picturefque fcenes can 
deny, but that plantations have been 
applied to all the principal purpofes 
which M, De Girardin, perhaps Copy- 
ing from his beloved Ermenonville, 
conceives ought to be their grand ob- 
jects: 

‘¢ © To form the perfpective or fide 
* fcenes of the foreground that may beft ’ 
‘connect the diftances with the prin-* 
‘cipal points of view. ’ 

* ¢ ‘To raife fuch elevations of, 
‘ fcenes, as may give relief even to an 
* abfolute flat. 

«¢ © To hide all difagreeable objects, 

‘© ¢To give more extent to thofe 
* that are lenling: by concealing their 
* terminations behind a mafs of wood; 
‘by which means the imagination con. + 
‘tinues them beyond the point where 
‘ they are feen. 

“© «To give an agreeable outline tq 
‘ail furfaces,@whether of land or 
* water.’ 

*¢ Thef® are the ideas of a mafter; 
and we here fee them realized. ‘They 
who think juttly, in matters not under 
the influence of paflion, will generally 

‘think the fame: hence often coinci- 
dence without intention. 

« But while Brown has been too 
indifcriminately condemned, he has 
alfo been too lavifhly praifed, where 
he is leaft defenfible. His clumps muft 
in many cafes be given up by his moft 
zealous partifans, or receive a degree 
of connexion by intermediate planting, 
as has been done at Blenheim, to pre- 
ferve the uniformity of the {cene. 
His unvarying circular belts too, where 
they are not broken into maffes, as we 
fee them here, and when they ferve to 
exclude the profpeét of the furround~ 
ing country, are real defects in pic- 
turefque beauty. _No kind of property 
is lefs the object of envy, or more 
grateful to the eye, than to take pof- 
feflion of a country in an extenfive 
view: it contributes to the general 


beauty, and is equally enjoyed by all, 


* « Brown, as an ingenious critic obferves, made it his maxim to follow and 
to copy Nature; whom, if he did not always reprefent in the images he tet up 
to her honour, he at leaft caufed to be admired and adored.” 

t « By natural tafte is meant that quick perception of the beauties and de- 
formities of nature, which enables a perfon at once to decide. No faculty is 


more rare, 
ment.” 


Vo L. 1V.—No, XXXI, 


It requires the union of a poetic imagination with a correct judg- 
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without offence to any. That difplay 
of nature is certainly moft magnificent, 
which is bounded only by the horizon: 
where fcenes under the immediate 
view prefent the moft captivating 
charms, and where diftance harmo- 
nizes with the foreground.”” P. 1. 
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CHINA GALLERY. 


«¢ THIS elegant fabric, erected pur- 
pofely for the reception of the fuperb 
-+¥collection now depofited here, flands 
_.elofe to the Home Lodge, and is fepa- 
rated from the park by iron palifa- 
does. 
« Jt was fitted up in the year 1796; 
and prefents an additional attraction to 
the vifitors of Blenheim, who delight 
in the antique, ‘and curious fpecimens 
of the porcelain manufacture. 

«¢ But it is not the connoiffeur only 
who will be gratified by this difplay ;— 
no eye of taite can fail to receive fatif- 
faction from the fight of this fplendid 
collection, nor will the arrangement 
pafs unregarded by the ypolt {uperficial 
obferver. 

«¢ This affemblage of ancignt porce- 
lain confifts of an immenfe quantity of 
both ufeful and orramental articles, 
in every f{pecies of that elegant manu- 
facture, from the earlieft ages till the 
art is faid to have been loft. Some 
ipecimens exhibit its infant ftate, 
which, according to the Abbé Raynal, 
in his Hiftory of the Indies, may be 
reafonably fuppofed to be three thou- 
fand yearsago, ‘Tlie remote antiquity 
of thefe may be inferred from the 
rudenefs of the defigns, and the im- 
perfect crackled appearance of the 
baking. It is long before art can be 
brought to perfection. To glaze and 
bake in the high flyle of many pieces 
in this collection, muft require reite- 
rated attempts, and the experience of 
years—perhaps of ages. 

‘* Among other varieties are many 
of the choiceit pieces of the old blue, 
and white, and pale japan brown edge, 
fo much efteemed by the curious. 
Likewife a numerous affortmient of 
thofe very fearce and valuable forts, 
the antique blue celefie, and deep 
purple. 

** It.is impoflible to enter into a 
minute defcription of articles fo va- 
rious and extenlive; but we cannot 
refrain from particularizing a few, 
and enumerating the principal fources 


from which they were drawn, by the 
ingenious and indefatigable collector. 

** Among many other pieces de- 
ferving attention, are a pair of {mall 
bottles, once the property of Queen 
Anne—A large japan tea-pot, a pre. 
fent from Louis XIV. to the Duke of 
Richelieu—Two fmaller ones from the 
colleétion of the Duke of Orleans, 
father to Eyalité—Some pieces from 
the late Princefs Amelia’s cabinet— 
Many from the Portland Mufeum, 
and from the celebrated collection of 
the Duke d’Aumont at Paris—A fin. 
gular piece from the Duke of Argyle’s 
curiofities in the former reign—Seve- 
ral articles from the late Dutchefs of 
Kingfton’s—from Selina, Countefs of 
Huntingdon’s—from M. Calonne’s—- 
and M. Beaumarchais’ colleétions. 
Five ornamental pieces, prefented by 
a Nabob to a Governor of Bengal in 
the reign of William III, poffefs un- 
comnion beauty, A Jarge white tea- 
pot, once in the poffeflion of Oliver 
Cromwell, will be deemed a curiofity 
—Two pieces of jafper china, fome- 
what refembling fhells, are remarkably 
beautiful and rare, as are feveral of 
that fcarce fort, called honeycomb, 
It fhould alfo be obferved, that fome 
fpecimens are unique in their kind. 

‘¢ A collateral room adjoining the 
entrance to the gallery is filled with 
fearce and elegant fpecimens of Ro- 
man and old earthenware, too nume- 
rous to mention. A delf-jar of the 
latter kind was evidently fabricated 
long before the Dutch threw off the 
Spanifh yoke, as appears from the 
drefs of the figures—But one of the 
moft fingular curiofities is a finall 
piece reprefenting a fifh, which was 
brought from Athens, and is fuppofed 
to be coeval with that celebrated re- 
public. 

‘* In this apartment, likewife, is a 
fmall felect collection of the fineft old 
black and gold wooden japan ;—and a 
numeious and beautiful affortment of 
old copper enamels of the black and 
white kind, and alfo in various co- 
lours, on fybjects both facred and pro- 
fans.” &. 5% 
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Calamity. With fome Hints re- 
{pecting the abfolute Neceffity of 
an increafed Population. By W11- 
LIAM ‘Brooke, F.S. A.  8vo. 
pp- 85. 2s. Symonds, Wright. 


EXTRACTS, 


ee WHEN the nation, about thirty 

years ago, began to turn its 
ferious attention to agriculture, as a 
icience of the firft importance, a very 
wrong bias took place in the mind of 
the public; whether by the contrivance 
ot artful individuals, or by accident, I 
fhall not pretend to determine. The 
miftake was, that it would be more 
for the advantage of the nation, that 
the {mall farms and cottages fhould be 
thrown into large farms; and upon 
this illufive idea, that the large farmer, 
. by the means of his fuperior capital, 
would work the land which he occu- 
pied, to greater advantage than the 
finall farmer. 

“¢ Unfortunately, experience, that 
never-failing touch{tone to truth, hath 
convinced us how much we were in 
the wrong. As the prefent period is 
not the moment to indulge’in fpecula- 
tive reafoning, it will be right to come 
to the effential points at once. 

** ft may, therefore, be afferted as 
the general fenfe of the nation, that 
our diftrefs, for want of greaier plenty 
in the articles of wheat and other grain, 
butcher’s meat, poultry, &c. arifes 
Srom various caufes, the principal of 
which are, 

*¢ Monopoly of farms ; 

*¢ The immenfe number of horfes 
kept in this kingdom; 

“The neglect in breeding cows, 
horned cattle, hogs, affes, and goats ; 

“* The almott difufe of fith, and care- 
leffnefs of our fifheries ; 

“¢ The prefent method of fupporting 
the clergy; 

** Too extenfive hop-grounds ; 

“* Neglect of orcharding, &c ” P.2. 

**1 will boldly affert, that the fecond- 
ary caufe of many of the mifchiefs we 
have experienced of mifery and alinoft 
famine, has been from ananimal, which, 
although a noble animal, and of value 
in himtelf, has proved to this country 
uncommonly pernicious; 1 mean the 
horfe, not inhimfelf, had he been bred 
in moderation; but from the extrava- 
gant numbers now in the land, and the 
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doubly extravagant manner in which 
they are kept. : : 

“In the firft place, the high price 
of horfes of late years, has encouraged 
the monopolizers of many of our fupe. 
rior lands to occupy them in breeding 
and rearing thefe animals, which, in 
the earl tage of life, can be looked 
after without much trouble. 

“‘It appears by the minifter’s ree 
port, there are near one million and 
an half of horfes in this kingdom; 
thofe who know the great expenfe of 
keeping one only of thefe beafts in 
good order, on grafs, hay, and grain, 
will furely agree with me, that five 
human beings could live in great plen- 
ty on the produce of the fame quantity 
of land needful to fupport one horfe. 
It is therefore evident, the horfes in 
England devour not only a very large 
proportion of the grain raifed in It, 
but alfo occupy the beft paftures in the 
kingdom ; paftures which ought to be 
employed for the fupport of much 
more ufeful animals. 

“ As every poflible proof on fo 
weighty a fubject ought to be brought 
forward to fupport bate affertion, 

‘| fhall adjoin the a€tual ftate of the 
conftant tillage-land in England, as 
taken from an account publifhed by 
authority. It confifts of tem millions 
and one half of acres (Wales exclud~ 
ed), of which there are only yearly in 
wheat 2,100,000 acres; there confe- 
quently remain 8,400,000 acres em- 
ployed in raifing barley, oats, ryes 
beans, peas, &c. or fallow: admitting 
that 3,400,000 are fown with barley 
and rye, there yet remain $000,000 
unaccounted for; and itis but fair to 
affirm that 2,500,000 acres are fown 
with oats, beans, and peas, the remain- 
ing two millions and a half being fal- 
low; and for argument fake we will 
allow that the produce of 250,000 acres 
fown with oats is eaten by the people, 
and 150,000 acres ufed for fattening 
{wine. It appears clear, if this ftatement 
is correét, that as much land at leaft is 
fown for the fupport of horfes as is for 
the people: a very melancholy reflec- 
tion, when the poorhave fo feverely 
fuffered. 

“In times of peace let any perfon 
look over the bills of entry of London 
only, and he cannot but notice the 
many hundred thoufand quarters of 
oats nnported from Holland and Flan- 
ders, and be fenfibly ftruck with the 
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heavy expenfe horfes are to this coun- 


try. 

Ne I thall be.afked, on the other hand, 
how is the ploughing, the drawing, 
and all kinds of team-work to be per- 
formed without horfes? Lanfwer, By 
oxen, bulls, or mules. The preference 
is due to the firft animal, on account 
of his increafing fize; and alfo for the 
value and quality of his carcafe. 

*¢ That the ox or bull is capable of 
performing all the bufinefs of heavy 
draft, not only as well as the horfe, but 

‘even better, is proved beyond contra- 
diction by the ufe of them in Flinders, 
Germany, $pain, Turkey, and all the 
Eat, where they plough, &c. with no 
other animals; they are alfo generally 
employed in the northern ftates of 
Amevica, and even in fome few places 
in England. In the five New England 
ftates, all farming bufinefs, fuch as 
ploughing, harrowing, weeding among 
corn, &c.; alfo all the waggons, 
carts, fledges, dragging timber of the 
largelt fize, clearing land, &c. all is 
done by oxen; and they not only exe- 
cute the work [ have f{pecified, but 
‘go very long jonrnics of many hun- 
dred miles, in as fhort a time as can 
commonly be done by horfes: as one 
jiriking inftance, a gentleman with 
whoin [ was well acquainted, removed 
his family from the eafiern part of 
Maffachuletts to Kentucky, a diftance 
of upwards of one thoufand miles, 
which journey he performed in forty- 
three days, with only two yoke of 
large oxen, that drew the weight of 
two tons, the waggon included. I 
mention thfs circumftance, to contra- 
diét as much as poffible the miftaken 
prejudice which prevails in this coun. 
try, that oxen cannot travel; and if 
they could, it is faid, they are tedioufly 
fluw, whereas it is a well-known faét, 
that oxen will without difficulty, and 
with heavier loads than an equal num- 
ber of horfes can draw, travel two 
miles and one half inthe hour; a pace 
quite as quick as our heavy ftage wag- 
gons ufually go; and belides, this la- 
bour is executed with requiring little 
more than half the food neceffury for 
horfes. But if a creature with a quicker 
ftep is wanted, the breed of the buffalo 
might be introduced; this beatt will 
go lix or feven miles per hour, and the 
meat is very good. The ox and bull 
have alfo this great advantage over the 
horfe, that they eat their food much 
fafter, and are fooner xefrefhed,”’ P.16. 


“ It-isa well-known fact, that all 
fith of tranfit, fuch as the falmon, re- 
turn yearly to the fame river Ne: were 
fpawned in; and it is generally allowed 
the increafe of fize of this fifth, when it 
returns from the fea, is thirteen inthes 
and upwards; indeed many actual ex- 
periments have proved the fact. If, 
therefore, at one or two periods of the 
year the river fifheries were forbid al- 
together, or at moft allowed to be fith- 
ed two days in the week, we fhould 
have all our falmon rivers in lefs than 
five years full of that delicious ani- 
mal. And the river Severn alone, 
which breeds the very beft quality, and 
is now almoft empty, would produce 
not only fufficient for the towns on its 
banks, but amply fupply the London 
market. It would be well alfo to en- 
large the meth of the nets by an act of 
Parliament, if only one quarter of an 
inch, or even the eighth of an inch, 
but enforce the law with the utmof 
rigour. From the fize of fome falmon 
brought to London and openly fold, it 
is evident the acts are grofsly evaded, 
and therefore every fifhmonger who 
bought falmon under a certain weight 
fhould be liable to a’ heavy fine, and 
the filherman a fevere punifhment; 
for the cupidity and obflinacy of the 
fifherman not only materially injures 
the country, but his own permanent 
intereft; for he might, with a little 
patience, get ten times the weight he 
now does. When the prefent price of 
two fhillings per pound is now paid 
in London for falmon, and not likely 
to be plentiful and cheap again, with- 
out parliamentary interference, no 
doubt it will fhortly be attended to 
with zeal and complete effect. 

‘* But is it not a fhame to the inter- 
nal regulation of the metropolis of the 
empire, that Paris, diftant one hun- 
dred and forty miles from the fea, and 
no tide navigation, fhould be, not only 
more plentifully fupplied with fea- 
fith than London, but commonly at 
half the price? As to frefh-water fith, 
there is no comparifon in the fupply of 
the two cities, Paris having conftantly 
abundance, and London next to none. 
There is alfoa glaring abfurdity and 
mifmanagement to be noticed at Bil- 
lingfgate, where we obferve conftantly 
in time of peace a number of Dutch 
boats, loaded with turbot, plaice, 
flounders, eels, &c, 3 but what in- 
creafes the furprife is, the Dutch fifh- 
ermen buy the lamprey fith, the 7 
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bait for the turbot, in our own rivers. 
Surely this matter merits the attention 
of the lord mayor and aldermen, that 
fome effective plan may be adopted to 
fupply London ourfelves, without be- 


ing obliged to pay a tribute in cath of 
60,000/. and upwards yearly, to our 
more indu(trious neighbours and rivals, 
and for what may be faid to belong to 
us.” P. 46. 
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